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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_>— 

E latest intelligence from Afghanistan shows that the Indian 

Government has decided on a serious invasion, and is collect- 
ing 35,000 men upon the frontiers, so placed that the three Passes 
may be entered simultaneously. The date seems not to be decided, 
but if, as reported, Gholam Hussein Ali, the Viceroy’s native 
Envoy—an Afghan of Shere Ali's house, but entirely trusted— 
has returned with an unfavourable answer from the Ameer, all 
obscurity will be speedily cleared away. Sir Frederick Haines, 
the Commander-in-Chief, has himself taken the general command, 
but Lord Lytton adheres to his dangerous policy of over-weighting 
his columns with Sepoys. There can be no doubt that he has 
some native regiments in splendid order, quite superior to any we 
have yet had, but still all experience shows that in such a region as 
Afghanistan we require a heavier proportion of Europeans than 
one in eight. The Sepoys are trustworthy enough, but most of 
them never saw a mountain or snow. We hear of no machines for 
obtaining water, though they ought to be sent out from England, 
and have no intelligence that the reinforcements for Quetta have 
arrived. On the other hand, all rumours indicate that Shere Ali 
is forwarding his regulars to defend the Passes, and that the 
defence will be most desperate. 








The report so diligently spread that the Afghan officer in com- 
mand of Ali Musjeed had informed Major Cavagnari that but 
for personal friendship he would shoot him, was, it appears, a 
falsehood. The Calcutta correspondent of the Times telegraphs 
on Monday that Faiz Mahommed, the officer in question, re- 
marked, as proof of his own friendly feelings, that he 
might have fired upon the Mission, but did not. He ex- 
pressed some feeling, however, about the bribes by which 
the Viceroy had secured the adhesion of the Khyberees, who 
are subjects of the Ameer, and Major Cavagnari could only reply 
“that this was not a subject for subordinates to discuss.” Through- 
out, the Ameer’s officer was personally courteous, though im- 
movably firm. From the English point of view, there is, perhaps, 
not much harm in paying Khyberees not to murder, though 
there may be some discredit, but the Ameer occupies a different 
stand-point. If Russia sent a fleet to the Solent, withan Ambas- 
sador on board, bearing an ultimatum, and as a preliminary 
bought the garrison of Hurst Castle, it is probable that English- 
men would resent that proceeding as on the whole a base one. 
Certainly it would not deepen those “sentiments of friend- 
ship” which Englishmen, as they would be convenient to England, 
think it the moral duty of the Ameer to entertain. 





On Wednesday the Times published an able letter from Sir 
James Stephen, defending the policy of the Indian Government 
in demanding possession of all military positions in Afghanistan ; 
and on Thursday an immense memo. by Sir Bartle Frere, written in 
1874, in the form of a letter to Sir John Kaye, and sketching out a 
general policy for maintaining relations with Cabul. We have noticed 
Sir James Stephen’s argument elsewhere, and need only say that Sir 
artle Frere’s is substantially identical with it, with this difference, 





that Sir Bartle nowhere affirms that he would invade Afghanistan, 
He seems to have believed that we could influence Afghanistan 
through well-chosen agents, and a free distribution of money. 
Sir Bartle Frere’s memo. is obviously the one upon which the 
Government has acted hitherto, though it has gone beyond his 
advice, and is in that view important, but it is not so strong in 
argument as Sir James Stephen's. Its main assumption that 
Russia could annoy us by instigating a nondescript army of 
plunderers to invade India, is, we believe, a fallacy. Such an 
attempt would consolidate the power of the Indian Government, 
by compelling the Punjabee and Hindostanee peasantry—who 
are all good recruits—to look to it for protection. It would 
have just the effect which the Marhatta raids once had on the 
population of Bengal. There are no one-legged races, and the 
natives of Hindostan no more like to have their throats cut, their 
property seized, and their wives carried off, than any other 
people. 

Mr. Cross has been stirring up Lancashire again this week with 
two or three of those, in a sense, successful speeches, the secret 
of which seems to be a sort of animated dullness, a common- 
placeness beyond ordinary common-placeness, yet a common- 
placeness which is not flatness, but is almost buoyant with satis- 
faction at its complete avoidance of anything like individuality of 
thought. At Kirkdale, in the suburbs of Liverpool, on Thursday, 
he laid the first stone of a new church, and hoped the Anglican 
Church had made up its mind “ to have no tampering with her doc. 
trine or ritual,” and that she would be faithful and true to her 
‘** Book of Common Prayer, Articles, and Homilies.” Well, if the 
Church can manage that, much longer, she will be a very diplomatic 
Church. In point of fact, no one has ever been ‘ faithful and 
true” to all alike. It takes a contempt for logic for which the 
clergy are too well educated, to be ‘faithful and true” to 
High-Church Rubrics and Low-Church Articles at the same 
time. The compromise may last a little longer, but the more 
earnest the Church grows, the less is the hope that it can endure 
in its present form. 


In his speech at Southport, Mr. Cross explained that the 
Radicals wished ‘‘ to make a clean sweep of everything, and to 
begin over again; they had no reverence for things, simply 
because they existed, and the fact of their existence was 
rather the reason why they should be changed.” Mr. Cross 
himself hardly reverences things ‘ simply because they exist,” 
or he would not make war as he does on intemperate habits ; 
but who it may be who, only because a thing exists, wants to 
change it, he does not afford us any hint. We have commented 
elsewhere on the substance of his principal speech, but we may 
add here that he made the depression of trade the ground of a 
very sensible appeal to employers and workmen to cultivate a 
thoroughly friendly feeling with each other, and attributed 
not a little of the distress to that over-haste of men to 
be rich which induces them to overlook the signs of a 
coming period of depression, and to urge on speculation 
only the more eagerly the less response they find in the 
public. Mr. Cross maintained,—and we believe was right 
in maintaining,—that very few Governments which had gone 
through five Sessions, had lost so little support in that time as 
the present Government. And no doubt a showy Government 
often takes the fancy of a democracy, more than a sincere Govern- 
ment. But the reaction, when it comes, is all the greater. 


Mr. Gorst, M.P. for Chatham, who, as having long been the head 
of one of the most influential of the Conservative Associations, is 
to be regarded as much more than an individual Member of Par- 
liament, made a speech at Chatham on ‘Tuesday which has no 
little significance in relation to the Afghan war. This is the Times’ 
report :—‘‘ In reference to the Afghanistan question, Mr. Gorst 
said it was a most unfortunate squabble. They must under- 
stand that India was governed by the permanent officials 
of Lord Lytton in India and Lord Cranbrook at home, 
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The theory was that Lord Lytton was subservient to Lord Cran- | to keep one key to our Indian house-door. Imagine the 
brook, but although he did not presume to know, he believed | of the Eastern end of the Suez Canal being handed over tele 
they would find they had been led ixto the difficulty by the offi- | Tancg! 








cials of Lord Lytton, and that Lord Cranbrook knew nothing ‘The German Anti-Socialist Bill is at last in shape. The 
about it.” That is not the language ot happy confidence in our , Liberals have succeeded in defining “ Socialists” ag 
Indian rulers, or even of a very well-satisfied Member of the | #28 to subvert existing society by force, in restricting the 


| right of suppression to newspapers issued after judicial cong, 
tion, and in limiting the duration of the Bill to two and a 
years. The Government, however, have announced informal} 
| that they will not endure the second restriction, and it is believe 
sl aintasaelpesaeaiale | the Liberals will give way. The Government will then hy 
The Home-rule party are in difficulties. It seems to .be power to close all Socialist meetings, to suppress summaril " 
admitted on all sides that Ireland is tiring of the Home- | paper which they think is teaching Socialism, and to dua 
rule Agitation, and its little fruits. Perhaps the relative | Socialist teaching his principles from any place in which me 
prosperity of Ireland is one cause of it, and the depression not resided six months. The effect of all this will be to embitter 
of the United States,—which send now hardly any surplus wages | all Socialists, to make all discussion of philanthropic Projects 
to foment discontent in Ireland,—another. But be the cause| dangerous, and to drive the Socialist leaders to secret and 
what it may, the chief of the Home-rulers themselves admit the| therefore violent propagandism. The beershop will take 
want of popular sympathy, and are going to meet in Dublin next the place of the debating club. Of course, as against the 
week, to discuss the cause and the remedy. Let us hope that | violent section of the party, the Bill will be entirely power. 
they may be given grace to discover that the cause is the|less. Nobody who intends to assassinate a King Bays 4% 
intrinsic folly of the demand, and the remedy, to withdraw it, | in public meeting, or will be greatly terrified by the seizure of 
and to substitute instead that perfectly reasonable demand for | a paper which is probably enjoining moral suasion ag the best 
local reforms and municipal independence in which all the English | help to the diffusion of his opinions, Note that the Emperor, for 
Liberals would heartily support them. whose reception the inhabitants of Berlin had made every pre- 
Ee paration, is not to return to his capital till December, and rp. 
member that he is probably the last man in Europe to be dismayed 
by vague threats. 


Conservative party at home. Yet Mr. Gorst, we believe, repre- 
sents the real feeling of the great majority of considerate Con- 
servatives, who look on this mad adventure of the Indian | 
Government’s with both amazement and alarm. 


The Austrian Government, as was expected, has made a stern 
reply to the Turkish Circular accusing its army of atrocities. 
Count Andrassy informs the Porte that its accusations are ‘‘ con- 
trary to the truth,” complains that no inquiry was made before 
the charges were published, calls the soldiers who attacked the 
hospital at Banjaluka ‘‘ barbarous hordes ” and the insurgents 
‘¢untamable savages,” and blankly denies the Turkish assertions 
about pillage. There have been military executions, but always 
after fair trial. Count Andrassy points to the difference between | problem. The light will be exhibited the moment the patent is 
Austrian proceedings this year, and those of Omar Pasha in 1852, | taken out. We hope, if it is, care will be taken to place the 
when the great renegade supported his army on requisitions, and | questions of distribution and cost beyond all doubt, so that the 
sent up lists of persons to be executed to the Porte. He points to | unlucky gas shareholders, who possess now, it is stated, nearly 
acts of ‘‘ savage treachery,” such as that at Maglai, and mentions | £100,000,000 of solid property, may know to what extent they are 
that had the Austrian Government called the Christians to arms its | affected, and what measures it will be necessary to adopt. The 
work would have been easy, but then the Mahommedans would | blow to the investing classes may otherwise be aggravated, as in 
have been extirpated. The despatch, in fact, is written in a tone | all such cases, by illusory reports. 

fiance, and wi bably elici the Porte another alleg-| __,,, ae ene ths all a — f 
* -_ cage Sa — epee ay See Sate He Pets Gane ay The fall in silver still continues, and is beginning seriously to 
ing that it had been misinformed, and that of all humane persons , , . 
hig? é os . ; affect the financial arrangements of the India Office, as well as 
in the world Croats are the most gentle. The Pashas did not : . ( 
; - the commerce of India. On Wednesday the India Office sold 
care whether Austria had killed people or not, but fancied that a : s . a , 
espa ; — only half its drafts on India, leaving £600,000 to be provided 
charge of ‘ atrocities ” was a new weapon invented in Europe, and , a oe 
: : for in other ways; and on Thursday the fall in silver, partly 
very effectual,—and which, therefore, it behoved them to use. As | , ‘ pees : 
‘ : , ae ; from panic, amounted to 4 per cent. The price may be taken 
it has failed, they will throw it aside, like a burnt-out fuse. . ‘ - 
now at 494d. per ounce, with a downward tendency, and the total 
loss, therefore, on all silver remittances is 19 per cent. ; while the 
loss to Government on remittances from India is at the rate of 
£3,000,000 a year, or something like 6 per cent. on the entire 
revenue. The Times hints that a loan will be required at once, and 
though financiers are indignant at the prospect, this poliey can 
hardly be avoided. With an Afghan war at hand, the Home 
Government must suspend its drawings on India and borrow, and 
it may just as well begin at once. What the poor Anglo-Indians 
will do with their savings subjected to an income-tax of 4 in 
the pound it is hard to say, but they are not suffering much more 





| Mr. Adams, the assistant to Mr. Edison, resident in London, 
informs the public that no explanation of his principal's method 
of dividing the Electric Light can be given until his patent for 
this country has been taken out, but that there is no hoax in the 
matter, and that Mr. Edison has past all question solved the 








The annoyance produced in Italy by the Berlin Treaty, which 
aggrandised Austria on the Adriatic without giving Italy any com- 
pensation, has resulted in the fall, or rather the modification, of 
the Cabinet. The Ministers for Foreign Affairs, War, and Marine 
have, it is believed, resigned, and it will be difficult for the Premier, 
S. Cairoli, to remain. The incident is chiefly important as showing 
that the desire for an ‘‘ enterprising policy” affects all classes of 
Italians, and that the King will have the greatest difficulty in 
maintaining a Government, unless he gives the national feeling 
some scope. The people are irritated, not at this or that 
event, but at the apparent want of weight of Italy in Europe. | than everybody else. 
Should the ferment not subside, _the King will be forced, Mr. C. S. Read, M.P., in distributing this day week the prises 
as he cannot attack Austria, into his natural line of policy,—an won by the children in the religious classes of the diocese of 
alliance with Greece, to assist her to Tecover her own territory Norwich, expressed himself much satisfied with the working of 
up to the Rhodope, and so, while liberating some millions of the Education Act in relation to religious teaching. He justly 
Christians, to create a counterpoise to the influence of Austria in observed that the religious difficulty had been found to be n0 
the Adriatic. a difficulty at all, and that practically all the children’s parents 

The English and French Governments have come to an| wished them to be instructed in religion. But after praising the 
arrangement upon the Egyptian question. M. de Bligniéres is | good-sense of the people of England in this matter, he went on to 
to be Egyptian Minister of Public Works, with control over all|say that “it did not say much for the Government of 4 
railways, canals, and ports, except Alexandria, and to exercise | Christian country that, although it insisted upon secular 
substantial influence in the Cabinet. The Khedive, moreover, | education, it yet appeared to be afraid of, or at all events, 
pledges himself that if he dismisses either the French or English | did not encourage, the religious education of the rising genera- 
Why, what would Mr. Read have? If the Government 








members of his Government, he will dismiss both. The effect of this | tion.” 
it 








absurd arrangement will be an endless struggle for influence within 
the Cabinet of Cairo, and a demand from the Frenchman that his 
portion of the revenues shall be spent in his way. The only ter- 
mination to that must be the dismissal of both Ministers. or the 
effacement of both before the Khedive, prospects which all who 
are inclined to throw fresh English wealth into the morass of the 


did encourage religious education of any special kind, ; 
| would have all the religions of every other kind in arms against It; 
| and if it did not encourage religious teaching of any special kind, 

how could it encourage religion of any kind more than it does n0W, 
| when it leaves the School Boards free to teach undenominational 


| religion? Mr. Read, though he is satisfied with what is, neverthe- 


Cairo Treasury will do well to consider. In assenting to this | less insists on grumbling that it is not something quite inconsistent 
arrangement, our Government has recognised the right of France | with it, and quite destructive of it. 
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dwin Brown, who acted as President of the 
tional Union at Liverpool on Tuesday last, delivered 
striking address against the policy of driving out 
there 8 Very them, by the device of inventing new theological 
Gan doubters in their body who might have betrayed 
t the creed of the Congregational Churches relaxed. 
n’s general principle was that while no sincere Christian 
Ur. Brow the least of his own Christian faith, or present it in 
eonld ate form, from a weak desire to conciliate hesitating 
any - oe is neither wise nor charitable to force hesitating 
sceptics, zs into an act of prompt submission or repudiation, 
el nite certain that as time goes on, such doubters must 
er hae spiritual latitude, and either leave a Church from 
find er which they have really fallen away, or discover that 
ee om ir doubts and difficulties which were unreal, and their 
a ae ra was real. Inthe course of his fine address, Mr. Brown, 
= wal found occasion to speak with a severity amounting to 
a indignation of ‘ prelates,” spiritual peers, and tithe-sup- 
rted Churches ; and yet on the following day, heappeared equally 
indignant that one of the Churches he had thus denounced did not 
send the C ongregational U nion any special message of fraternity 
and sympathy. No doubt, it was a pity. The Bishop of Man- 
chester, we will undertake to say, appreciates even more highly 
the spiritual life in the community represented by Mr. Baldwin 
Brown, than Mr. Baldwin Brown appreciates the spiritual life in 
the community represented by the Bishop of Manchester. But 
surely it is a little inconsistent to smite so hard one day, and 
complain the next that the community smitten is not enthusias- 
tically grateful for the stripes. Mr. Baldwin Brown has but one 
fanaticism, but that is a very tenacious one,—a fanaticism against 
Established Churches as such,—including, we suppose, the Church 
of David, as well as the Church of Knox. 


“Faw Re. J. Bal 


confessions, 
a desire to ge 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson made one of his amusing speeches at 
Longtown, near Carlisle, on Thursday, on the Foreign policy of the 
Government. He said Lord Salisbury and Lord Beaconsfield 
both went to the Congress, because neither of them durst let the 
other out of his sight ; and that as they did not succeed at Berlin 
in propping up Turkey, or winning a great triumph for England, 
they were compelled to do something else to give an effect of glory 
tothenegotiation. So ‘‘ they plucked the turkey, and got Cyprus as 
the tail-feather, to tickle the ears of the ‘Jingoes.’” Our troops 
in Cyprus were being ‘‘ butchered to make a Jingo holiday.” He 
saw Lord Beaconsfield drive down Parliament Street on his return 
from Berlin, and ‘‘ he fancied he saw his lips moving. Perhaps 
it was a mistake, but still he thought he knew the lines he was 
repeating to himself ; they were from the pious editor’s creed :— 
‘I have a most sincere belief in humbug generally, 

For it’s the thing which I perceive to have a special vally. 

This, my faithful shepherd, through pastures rich has led me, 

And this shall keep the people green, to feed as they have fed me.’” 
On the Afghan war he remarked that if Ameer Ali had refused 
to.receive the Russian Mission, and Russia had gone to chastise him 
as England was about to do, we should have had the Afghans 
spoken of everywhere as ‘‘ gallant mountaineers defending 
their mountain fastnesses,” instead of run down, as they are 
now, for dealing in like manner with England. And no doubt 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson is right, that there is a deep Pecksniffism in 
the way in which English politicians praise independence which 
is useful to England, but run it down as treachery when it is 
injarious to our power. 


Sir Henry James, in speaking last week to his constituents at 
Taunton, appears to have been exceedingly reticent on the chief 
question of the day. He said that all possible caution ought to 
be used before entering on an Indian war of which the results 
might be so serious, but that if it were absolutely necessary, 
then “there would be a common consent and common desire 
on the part of every Member of the House, on whichever side he 
Sat, to maintain our Indian Empire, and to cast the burden of 


Monday, to attend Quarter Sessions, was induced to make a 
speech from a window on the politics of the day, and in it assured 
his constituents and the rest of his street audience that ‘‘ he be- 
lieved in Lord Beaconsfield, because Lord Beaconsfield, like 
himself, was a Bohemian ; and like himself, Lord Beaconsfield was 
not what people call ‘ respectable.’” ‘+ He did not believe in those 
who were called ‘ respectable ’ politicians,—a term which generally 
applied to persons possessing autocratic views, and views opposed 
to liberty, like those of Lord Salisbury, and to the mass of no- 
bodies who put themselves forward as the politicians of the day.” 
That is very interesting, not only as showing that Sir Patrick 
O’Brien regards Lord Beaconsfield’s views as in direct contrast 
to those of his Foreign Secretary, Lord Salisbury,—of which, of 
course, he has private information—but as assigning a really sub- 
stantial reason for his own personal confidence in Lord Beacons- 
field, though one which would be equally good to justify the 
want of confidence of most of the constituencies. For both 
purposes, it is quite valid; and the result of the next general 
election, may, we hope, tally with Sir P. O'Brien's lucid and 
epigrammatic dictum. 


Lord Dufferin, as his final gift to Canada and the United 
States, has proposed that the Governments of New York and 
Ontario should combine to purchase the lands round the Falls of 
Niagara, which are of small value, and form of them an Inter- 
national Park, to be left as wild and beautiful as it has ever been. 
The rights established by speculators, who now make high 
charges for permission to see the best views, and who are irri- 
tating nuisances to the sight-seer, would be bought up, and 
visitors left to the undisturbed enjoyment of one of the most 
marvellous scenes in Nature. The Governor of New York 
informed Lord Dufferin that if it were officially brought 
forward, he should be quite prepared to give his aid to 
the project, which has a precedent in the Californian purchase 
of the Yosemite Valley, and appeals in its rather grandiose, yet 
practicable character, to a weakness of the American mind. If the 
project is carried out, which is probable, as the amount required 
is very small, all visitors to America will have a permanent and 
very pleasant memorial of Lord Dufferin’s reign in the Dominion, 
and one grand scene at least will have been rescued from the 
extortionate vulgarity of speculators. 





The season of burglaries has set in with some vigour, and the 
Chief Constable of Surrey has issued a printed ‘‘ caution” to “ the 
occupiers of country houses,” in which, however, he chiefly seems 
to have in view the prevention of such jewel-robberies as usually 
occur during the dinner-hour, or between seven and eleven in the 
evening. In this caution he especially warns householders against 
leaving loose ladders near the premises, and against leaving win- 
dows unfastened, or fastened only by the ordinary catch, which 
can be turned by inserting a knife between the upper and lower 
sash. ‘This is reasonable enough, but when the chief constable 
goes on to point out that ‘‘ when an entrance has been effected, 
and the household alarmed, it is advisable rather to cut off the 
retreat of the thieves outside than to facilitate their escape,” he 
is surely offering to the households which are most likely to be 
‘‘alarmed,” a counsel of perfection. How is a household of 
ladies—even with a trembling man-servant to help them—to “ cut 
off the retreat” of the burglars? Are they to jump out of the 
windows and draw a cordon round the house, or are householders to 
establish telegraphic communication with the nearest police-station, 
and telegraph for aid, while they remain in appearance unconscious 
of the danger? For our parts, we recommend a watchman’s 
rattle, a good alarm-bell, and one or two lively dogs,—not kept 
in kennels, but sleeping in the house. Though none of these 
expedients would effectually ‘‘ cut off the retreat ” of the burglars, 
they would be very efficacious in preventing their attack,—which 
is perhaps as much as we can hope for. 


The Bank Rate remains at 6 per cent., the Directors 





that maintenance on those best able to bear it.” ‘That is an 
exceedingly safe utterance, and comes tolittle more than saying that 
he hoped we should be very careful to do right, and, if we were, 
everybody would unite to support doing right. On the next 
evening Sir Henry James discoursed at great length on Mr. 
Mellor's Bill for amending the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1876, 


but on more general questions he does not seem to have given | 
any opinion more explicit than the ambiguous one we have cited 

he Afol ; , . ‘ “te 
onthe Afghan war. It will not be a good sign, if the election 


address; sof +} e mi °° m - = | 

tr the winter are to be distinguished chiefly by Liberal 
cau } , . | 
“aution, and 1y Conservative candour. | 


bs) ~atrick >..2 . + sys oy: 
ir Patrick O’Brien, M.P., while visiting Philipstown on 





not having raised it on Thursday, as they were expected 
to do. The Bank Return is, however, not favourable, the 
Reserve having declined to £8,517,000, while the Deposits 
have increased to over £27,000,000. The meaning of that 
is that bankers all over the country are alarmed, and 
are strengthening themselves against some danger which they 
think they see. ‘They may be in error, but their action proves 
the existence of ‘ uneasiness” in the Money Market, which has 
this serious importance :—Any serious disaster just now, more 
especially the failure of any bank, would produce a panic, and 
consequent run for deposits. 


Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN ON AFGHANISTAN. 


HE policy finally adopted by Lord Lytton, and the argu- 
ments presented by Sir James Stephen to the country, 
through the Zimes of Wednesday, both point to the same con- 
clusion,—that it is expedient for Great Britain to conquer 
Afghanistan. Lord Lytton, whether restrained by orders from 
the India Office, or by the remonstrances of his own Depart- 
ments, or by the advice of the experienced men around him, 
whom he has hitherto disregarded, has, it is clear, finally 
decided to abandon his original intention of striking a blow at 
once. Cabul is not be carried by a coup de main, like a 
burglar’s house by policemen, and even the front door—the 
Khyber Pass—is to be let alone, until force has been collected 
sufficient to make all sure. On the other hand, it has 
been resolved to make the coming campaign a very serious 
one, An Indian Commander-in-Chief is a very grand person- 
age, who does not take command of mere expeditions ; and the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Frederick Paul Haines, has himself 
descended into the field. An Army of 35,000 men is being 
collected, the Transport and Commissariat are ransacking 
North India for beasts of burden, and mountain guns are being 
sent out from the arsenals at home. Officers on leave belonging 
to regiments stationed in the North are ordered to rejoin their 
posts, and the regiments to be employed are being brought rapidly 
up totheirfull strength. The expenditure necessary for great 
preparations has obviously been sanctioned, and picked men 
are being nominated ad interim to high commands. All this 
means that Afghanistan is to be seriously invaded, and it is in 
this belief that Sir James Stephen steps forward to say, with 
all the authority of his clear mind and incisive style, that 
the invasion is wise. As usual, he throws aside all the inci- 
dental questions which arise, refuses to discuss past transac- 
tions, declines any argument as to Lord Lytton’s wisdom on 
matters of detail, pushes behind him the question of our 
moral right to give orders to Shere Ali, and addresses himself 
*‘ squarely,” as Americans say, to the all-important issue,—Is 
it or is it not wise to coerce Afghanistan ? 

He maintains that the Governor-General of that Russian 
India, “ Turkestan,” an officer quite as important and inde- 
pendent as the Indian Viceroy, and far more critically situated, 
is, rightly or wrongly creeping forward towards our Indian 
Empire. Verylikely the Russian Governor cannot help himself, 
any more than Lord Wellesley could, and is obeying a law of ad- 
vance which is irresistible; but that is a comparatively unim- 
portant detail. He is, at all events, advancing “in search of a 
definite frontier,” and he will advance until at last he 
finds one in the Hindoo Koosh,—that is, in the great 
mountain barrier on his own side. His operations in this 
direction will be much facilitated by an arrangement with 
Afghanistan, and he is therefore making one, offering as 
consideration an offensive alliance against India. With such 
an alliance, the Afghans, officered and led by Russians, aware 
that they themselves have held Indian provinces, and allured 
by the hope of plundering the Peninsula, would at any con- 
venient moment be most dangerous enemies to British India, 
which, in fact, with its weak frontier, would lie perpetually at their 
mercy ; and we must, to guard ourselves, keep a larger army in 
the Punjab, and spend untold sums upon defensive fortifications. 
India and Russia would be, in fact, conterminous ; while Russia, 
and not India, would have the advantage of the Afghan and 
Pathan Sepoys for any day of battle. The two Empires must 
meet, and the question to be settled is the place of meeting 
most advantageous for the British. Sir James Stephen believes 
that this would be the Hindoo Koosh, with Afghanistan in our 


not have changed it at all, except for the worse, We 
when Afghanistan is held down by “ military positions” 
annexed—and we must annex, in order to pa an or 
trial order which alone secures supplies, protects tele a: —_ 
| allows of roads—be just where we are now, or raphe, and 
peg : > OF rather, wh 
we should be if Cabul were a dependency of Russia,—th 43 saad 
shall be behind a vast mountain-chain, pierced by far 18, We 
and held on the other side by a possible enemy of great mit 
tary resources. This chain, the Hindoo Koosh. j : mail. 

y » the Hindoo Koosh, is not yet roved 
to be stronger on the Russian side than the Suleiman—-wh 
just at this moment is keeping us out in the most sur — 
| manner—while it is weaker on the Persian side Pe = 
| having repeatedly invaded, and once at least conquered eat 
held, Afghanistan, We should, therefore, have mt 
held, gh U _therefore, have to do 
in Afghanistan precisely what Sir James Says we most 
otherwise do in India, namely, place a great and pe 
pensive army in readiness against attack, and ¢ nd 
endless sums upon fortifications; and we must de ah 
this in a country 400 miles further from our permanent base 
the sea, so rugged that railways would either be hopeless vi 
excessively costly, and so raised into the air that the Sepoys of 
the plains are cowed, and almost paralysed by the winter 
climate. “ Their fingers,” as they say, “ become all thumbs” 
We shall have to do it with a huge mountain-range behind 
us—recollect that the Khyber Pass is as lofty as that 
over Mount Cenis—with a hostile population around us. 
and with the chance that insurrection may cut us off at 
any moment from the sea. It is true Russia will not have 
Afghans or Pathans to make Sepoys of, or urge forward under 
Russian officers in huge forays; but what is that to Russia? 
She has never lacked men enough for her purposes. She can 
use her penal regiments in the Hindoo Koosh as she did in 
the Caucasus, expending them in worrying us as she expended 
them in worrying Schamyl]; or if she wishes for Asiatics, she 
can organise any number of the inhabitants of the Khanates 
—not more fanatically Mussulman than the Afghans—or any 
number of the Tartars now her subjects, who once conquered 
Asia under Tchengis Khan, and who are among the best 
military material in the world. The supplies of them are 
endless, and they are already Russian. We should, in fact, ag 
against Russia be not one whit the safer ; while we should haye 
spent twenty-five millions in order to obtain a most costly 
series of cantonments in the clouds—Cabul itself is nearly as 
high as Pilatus, or twice as high as Snowdon —and 
to drive every Afghan to look to Russia as his natural 
protector. 

For—and this point is the second of Sir James Stephen's 
assumptions—these Afghans do not want to be conquered, or 
controlled, or officered by Russians, any more than by English- 
men. They do not want to be Sepoys at all, but Afghans, 
The Russians could no more rule them than we can without 
annexing them, nor could she let them loose for plunder in 
India without rousing India into a hearty cordial fighting 
adherence to us, which in a week would make India impregnable. 
Because India is restless or disloyal everybody assumes that 
India would be delighted to be plundered. Just let Sir James 
Stephen think for one instant of the position of the Indian 
Government with Afghans ravaging the Punjab and the North- 
West, and Punjabees and Hindostanees, in a half-frightened 
rage at that proceeding, beginning, as he says, to hoard their 
possessions. Would not the Government be instantly in the 
position of a great General with a splendid little army in full 
order, and forty millions of brave and perfectly trustworthy 
recruits from among whom to swell its ranks? Does he, pet 
chance, think that Punjabees and Hindostanees like being 
ravaged, if only the ravagers are Afghans? He may 
say that the Russo-Afghan army would not ravage, but 
would fight in the regular way; but then he gives up 





own hands, 
This is clear speaking, and will convince many who are still | 
doubtful of the policy of ihe war; but it admits, as we 
believe, of very ready answer. We will not complicate the | 
discussion, any more than Sir James Stephen, by any reference 
to the past, or by raising the question whether we have any 
earthly right to go and slaughter Afghans, and extinguish the in- 
dependence of an entire people, because Russia may otherwise 
grow strong—though we could conceive of Sir James Stephen | 
protesting, if Bismarck destroyed Switzerland lest France should | 
gain over the Federal Council—and will meet him face to face | 
on his own ground. One single but immense fallacy underlies | 
his whole argument. 


his argument about plunder, and except plunder, what tempta- 
tion has Russia to offer, that Afghans should be so willing 
to submit to her, and so unwilling to submit to us? Why 
is the mastiff going to kill the lion, and let in the tiger ¢ Is 
there anything in Russians which makes them peculiarly 
acceptable to Mussulmans, or to any of the races of Central 
Asia? The truth is the Afghans hate all Kafirs alike, as dogs 
and wolves; and that we ourselves, and we only, are foreing 
them by our menaces of invasion to trust the Power whic 
makes fairer promises and seems a little further off. That 
further precautions may be needed we do not deny, but which 
will cost us most, the creation of a Plevna in the plain of 


He assumes that in taking military | Peshawur, beyond which no marauding army could pass with- 


possession of Afghanistan, the Government of India will have | out risking destruction, or the conquest of Afghanistan 


changed its position in regard to Russia ; we assert that it will | Kurrachee is at this moment twenty-five days’ steam from 
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In six weeks we could have 40,000 fresh European 
sroops upon the Indus, and yet because an army of 
r Pes may some day reach the great river, we are, with at 

100,000,000 of unfriends behind us, to go and conquer 
least midst their clouds. Not all our respect for Sir James 
Suephen’s clearness of mental vision can make us believe such 


a project anything but wild. 


England. 





MR. CROSS IN LANCASHIRE, 


R. CROSS is not jubilant. He is quite satisfied, he says, 
M that the country is more Conservative than ever, but his 
‘one js apologetic rather than triumphant. The truth is,— 
and no doubt he was half conscious of it,—that so far as 
regards almost the whole drift of his speech, the true reply 
to him would be,—“ Physician, heal thyself. And there is 
nothing more depressing than the duty of offering excellent 
advice to others which the adviser is well aware, 80 far from 
being supported by the force of his example, is directly under- 
mined by that example. The bulk of his speech was devoted 
to the reproof of working-men, of capitalists, of municipalities, 
who, instead of saving against a rainy day in prosperous times, 
have spent up to the very verge or beyond the verge of their 
means. Well, the sage counsels he delivered on these heads 
were hardly out of his mouth, before he had to begin his 
apology for a Government, which had been doing precisely the 
same thing, lavishing its resources in every way, and incurring 

new obligations of the most alarming kind, though a period of 
peril to the public resources was fast approaching. When Mr. 
Cross came to that part of his speech, he prided himself very 
much on the capital sunk by the Government in what he 
regarded as permanent improvements,—on the vast addition to 
the Navy, for instance,—but he forgot to say that in thus reck- 
lessly adding to the sunken capital of the nation at a time 
when the severest pressure was obviously at hand, the Govern- 
ment had been doing precisely what he had been reproaching 
the working-men, and the professional men, and the com- 
mercial classes of England for doing, and with much the same 
result, He was inconsistent, too. For while he boasted of the 
great improvements we are to effect in Asia by means of our 
Treaty with Turkey, and discounted, as it were, all those imagi- 
nary reforms, asking to be credited, on behalf of them, with a 
substantial balance of good to the account of the English 
Government in virtue of its recent foreign policy, he 
timorously insisted that all this enormous good would 
be gained by England “ without expenditure to herself,” 
—a condition of the bargain of which Turkey has not only 
more than once intimated the impropriety and impossibility, 
but of the unmeaningness of which Russia can very soon con- 
vince us, by the simple act of invading the long frontier we 
have engaged to defend, at a distance of some three or four thou- 
sand miles from our shores. The truth is, Mr. Cross is perfectly 
aware how lavishly the Government has squandered its 
resources, not only in money, but in undertakings which mean 


gency of probable events ; and this remembrance does not im- 
prove the spirit of his speech. A month or two ago he 
told his Lancashire friends that the Estimates were to be 
at once reduced. Now with what he mildly calls 
the approaching “ shadow on the hills,” he is not quite so 
optimist about the reduction of the Estimates. Certainly, he 
says nothing about it. But he sticks to it, at least, that the 
Turkish Convention is to be worked out “without expenditure ” 
to England,—though he can hardly be very sanguine even on 
that point. Mr. Cross has not the true courage of his policy. 
He is neither prepared to pay what it will cost if it is to be a 
real policy; nor to confess that it was never meant to bea 
real policy, but was meant for show, and not for use. He 
will have it that it has all been both very pacific and 
economical, and also very splendid. And when he comes to 
“the shadow on the hills,” this optimism of his is quite 
farcical. Can the following be really serious ?—I will at 
all events say that the policy of England up to the present 
moment has been that Afghanistan should be strong, that it 
should be independent, and that it should be friendly.” If 
that has been the policy “up to the present moment,” Lord | 
Lytton has succeeded, we should say, better than any 
man since Talleyrand, in using words which conceal | 
what he meant. Let us hope that what Mr. Cross | 


| 


| Beaconsfield expected more than that. 


could believe. That Lord Lytton has hitherto shared, or 
even paid any sincere deference to, their views, we could not 
believe. 

In the poverty of his optimism, Mr. Cross not unnaturally 

turns away from it to carry the war into the enemy’s country, 
and tells his Southport audience that the contest is no longer 
between Conservatives and Liberals; it is between those who 
wish to keep as many of our existing institutions as are 
good and amend them only where they really need mend- 
ing, and those who think that “ things being in exist- 
ence is rather a reason why they should be changed.” 
This is a very curious statement of Mr. Cross’s, and 
seems to us to be made more from the instinct of 
the peewit, which, by fluttering away from the really 
critical point, tries to divert the encroacher from its nest, 
than from any regard to recent facts. We should like to 
know how large a section of the Liberal party has adopted, 
—we will not say Mr. Cross’s extravagance,—but any- 
‘thing whatever which can excuse it. Extreme Radicalism 
has, as far as we know, been on the decrease, and not on 
the increase, for some years back. The Liberationists 
| are not greatly prospering. Of universal suffrage no one 
;ever hears. Has any one assailed the House of Lords of 
late, or the Throne, or even the unpaid Magistracy? In point 
'of fact, the Liberalism of the hour is as mild as new milk, 
'and so Mr. Cross knows, and supplies a little vinegar, to turn it 
into curds and whey. 

He will hardly succeed. If the Conservatives fail at the 
next elections, it will not be because the Radicals will win, 
but because the country will by that time have been disgusted 
with the pretentious and tawdry policy which affects to be so 
Imperial, and everywhere endangers the Empire,—which pro- 

| fesses to dictate peace, and sows lavishly the seeds of war,— 

which talks modestly of securing India, and yet flourishes the 
sword over Afghanistan,—which poses as the guardian of the 
Throne, and then threatens the independence and dignity of 
Parliament. That is the real danger of the Conservatives. And 
that is not a danger which arises from the violence of revolu- 
| tionists, but rather from the revolutionary spirit which is now 
for the first time taking possession of the breasts of Tories, 





EFFECT OF THE ECONOMIC 
SITUATION. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD has always some resource, and the 
4 political world is curious to see what he will try next. 


THE POLITICAL 


| He perceives, we doubt not, more clearly than anybody else 
'that something must be done to revive the fading glories of 
| his Administration. 
Claud Hamilton about the results of the by-elections, there can 


Whether Mr. Adam is right or Lord 


be little doubt that the prestige of the Ministry is waning, 
that the “ Imperialist ” cry is losing its force, that the invasion 


'of Afghanistan, though not resisted, is not popular, that 
| economists are counting the cost, and that in a very short time 
more money, to almost any conceivable extent, on the contin- | a people sorely pressed in their own affairs will be electing a 
| Parliament on pledges which, whether given by Liberal or 


| Conservative, will be fatal to the showy bluster without which 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Government has no raison d’étre. Of late, 
the Ministry has been very unlucky as well as unwise. The 
Berlin Treaty has brought no peace in Europe, and though 
the people have been hopeful, and the Tory Press has preached 
patience with commendable skill and tiresome reiteration, 
they are unable to hide the facts altogether from themselves. 
With Russia said to be in Tchataldja, Turkey refusing to cede 


| Novi Bazar, the Albanian League executing Pashas, and Rou- 
melia in disorder, they cannot declare that Europe is at rest. 
| The Convention which was to protect Asiatic Turkey has 


proved a farcical failure. Some arrangement may still be 
made, after desperate pressure on the Sultan, by which 
a few Englishmen scattered over Asia Minor will acquire 
rights of interference when peasants are robbed, and of giving 
judgments when anybody ventures to appeal to them; but the 
interference will be disregarded, and the appeals prevented by 
terror, and if they were not, Englishmen who believe in Lord 
They hoped to see 
Asiatic Turkey become a second India nearer home, an em- 
pire administered by Englishmen, and they know just enough 
to perceive that this will not happen. The Turks want to 
keep Turkey, not to reform it. Then the country was at first 






















































does mean is this.—that there has been a section of the | childishly pleased with the acquisition of Cyprus, quite forget- 
Cabinet, up to the present moment, resolved to have Afghan- | ting that it had in this generation given away to Greece islands 
istan strong, independent, and friendly, and that that section | as important and more civilised; and now it is childishly dis- 
of the Cabinet is not yet hopelessly defeated. That we | pleased at finding that its acquisition is not exactly an Eden 
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ready-made, Because stations in Cyprus, without drainage, or 
houses, or pure water, have proved in summer, with a ther- 
mometer of 100, injurious to soldiers herded together, over- 
fed with meat, and allowed spirits as if they were in the North, 
therefore Cyprus, which once held an immense population and 
is now healthier than Rome in summer, is believed to be a| 
pestiferous, fever-stricken desert, of which we should be well 
rid. Next, we have forced a war with Afghanistan, and English- | 
men, apart from their curiously vigorous memory for disaster, | 
perceive that a war with Afghanistan is not “ a war with limited | 
liability,” as Lord Derby put it, but a war in which those who | 
engage undertake unlimited liabilities, and can get in any | 
case but a fractional dividend. Fighting for rocks against a | 
semi-barbarous Power is work which may be needful, but'| 
which does not stir British imagination. The work has to be | 
done, too, in cold-blood. The “rush” has been given up, and | 
for six months perhaps there will be endless expenditure, no | 
butcher’s bill, and no visible vengeance on the sovereign who | 
filliped Lord Lytton. 

Again, English Members of the House of Commons—we do 
not say English electors, as a body—never quite forget the | 
national till. They do not like to see the Treasury poor. They | 
do not like—indeed, to their high credit be it spoken, they will | 
hardly tolerate—annual deficits. They do not like voting for new 
taxes, particularly on sugar, or tea, or things which the average | 
workman has to buy, and they like still less putting on Income- | 
tax, which everybody they speak to has to pay. Yet they| 
know all these things will have to be done if the Government | 
goes on, Sir Stafford Northcote having nearly reached the limit | 
of his smooth speeches, and not seeing exactly why he should | 
be so careful for men who will not take his advice, and 
who make him reconsider so many of his Indian ideas. | 
Even sincere Tories, if they sit for boroughs, do not| 
like ‘“ depressed ” 








finance, and feel uneasy when they are| 
obliged to admit that fireworks, like all other luxuries, cost a 
great deal of money. They will talk about the greatness of | 
our position, but it will be with the feeling that they would | 
much prefer to be able to exult in the financial prosperity by 
which it had been accompanied. They will be compelled to 
apologise and explain, instead of boasting, and though faithful 
as Mamelukes to the Whip, will fidget and grow hot when 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Childers, and Mr. | 
Fawcett show them, in the plainest of English, the quantity of 
money they have spent. Above all, they will be depressed by 
a feeling that they have been extravagant just when they | 
ought to have been exceedingly thrifty. It is unfair to say it | 
is their fault, but the regular ill-luck of the Tories has pur- 
sued them once again. There never were more symptoms | 
abroad of the approach of a period of “ hard times.” The squire- 
archy, who form the bulk of their party, are frightened by the 
price of wheat, which was sold in the Midlands last week at 
thirty-five shillings a quarter; and at the fall reported by the 
Agricultural Gazette in the value of land for tillage, a fall said 
to be equal—though we hardly believe it—to a loss of four 
years’ purchase. The farmers who elect them, though not| 
exactly ruined, crops having been heavy and stock high, are 
bothered and worried by the wheat market, by the prospect of 
more taxes, and by the leases, which prevent their demanding 
lower rents or more liberty to cultivate. All the “ interests,” 
though unharassed by legislation, are harassed to a much 
greater degree by pecuniary losses. We can scarcely recall a 
trade which is not suffering from absence either of orders or of 
profits; while some of the great industries are in such a posi- | 
tion, that if we were to say broadly that Lancashire is more or | 
less insolvent, Yorkshire more or less embarrassed, and the iron 
districts losing on every ton they produce, we should be guilty 
only of rhetorical exaggeration. There are plenty of wealthy 
manufacturers, miners, and ironmasters left, but the smaller | 
men, the lesser companies, the new firms, the slightly embar- 
rassed men, and above all, the houses working with borrowed 
money, are pushed to a point at which, if the Banks contract 
advances, they must give up the struggle, and sink into the 
ranks of the permanently discontented. And the Banks must 


contract. We will not enter into an endless controversy. 
but no City man denies that the Money Market is “ un- 
easy,” that confidence is shaken, that “ careful bankers "— 


which means solid bankers, with real wealth to lose—are wise 
in suddenly becoming cautious, or that, as they grow cautious, 
vast quantities of accommodation must be refused. All this 
means that even if we escape panic, there will be many fail- 
ures, large numbers thrown out of employ, heavy and ex- 
asperating reductions in wages, and much suffering and more 
alarm among the wage-receivers. Now discontent, whatever 





else it be, is not Tory. Discontented men always resent 
always watch the Government, always grow querulons) 
picious of fine words, especially when uttered by official 
whose reasoning they scarcely understand. As the distr 
spreads lower—and it is spreading, as witness last week’s balk 
ing of ironmasters and men in South Staffordshire, and the 
way sudden reductions are being met—the confidence in 
the Government and its policy almost invariably de. 
clines. It may decline unreasonably—though jn this 
instance we do not think so—but it will decline 
The middle-class are upon this point habitually and per 
manently unfair to workmen. They forget that though 
reduction of 50 per cent. in wages in two years, such ag has 
occurred in some trades in Staffordshire, may be inevitable or 
may be fair, it is equal to an income-tax of ten shillings in 
the pound, which those who talk of “reductions” go glibly 
would resist by force. Men so situated will not be reasonable 
even though their trouble may be, much of it, of their ow 
making, they having accumulated nothing during fatter 
years; and will, if Englishmen, ask whether this is the 
time for buying great estates, or raising mortgages, or increag. 
ing outlays, whether for showy or for solid purposes, The 
critical spirit, at all events, will be developed in the country 
and will react even upon a majority like the one now existing, 
the most compact and best-disciplined majority which has 
been seen since Free-trade was finally accepted by both parties, 
Nothing, of course, will change a County Member’s opinion, 
but the Conservative party as a governing force is now 
dependent in no small degree on borough votes, 

We quite admit, be it understood, that in holding the 
Government responsible for distress the electors will be guilty 
of serious exaggeration. The Government has wasted money 
absurdly, and is going to waste more; has kept up a feverish 
unrest in Europe, and has postponed Great Britain to India 
to a dangerous degree; but it has not spent enough to affect 
in any serious way the springs of industry. The existing 
pressure is much more its misfortune than its fault, more 
especially as the Treasury has not seriously departed from the 
lines of sound finance. But it is, nevertheless, a bad Govern. 
ment, a Government intent on showy absurdities and viewy 
enterprises rather than solid work, and the moment it is 
gravely criticised by the people it will be found out. Such 
grave criticism is certain to begin when the people is in dis- 


| tress, and that a period of distress is at hand it is impossible 


to doubt. It will be mitigated for the poor by the wonderful 
abundance and cheapness of bread, but the mitigation will 
scarcely be felt by the influential classes, who hardly notice 
the price of the loaf, but feel keenly their losses in trade, 
their declining rents, the “ shrinkage” in all property, from 
land to Turkish bonds, and the addition of each separate 
penny to the detested Income-tax. Every statement the 
Government makes next Session will have to be made toa 
soured people, instead of a people prepared to accept anything 
with smiles, and to believe even in assurances of the perfect 
unanimity of the Cabinet upon every point. 





MONSEIGNEUR DUPANLOUP. 


I that beautiful story of an ethereal life, “ Récit d'une 

Seur,” Eugénie de la Ferronays, writes as far back as 
1838, “In my last letter I spoke of the illness of M. de 
Talleyrand, who persevered in his good resolutions to the end. 
M. Dupanloup was constantly with him.” M. de Talleyrand,in 
due course, signed a retractation, in the presence of De Barante, 
Royer-Collard, and other witnesses, repented of his share 
in the Revolution and his faithlessness to the Church, uttered 
one final witticism at the expense of his relative the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and made a good and edifying end. The 
confessor of the great diplomatist was the man who died 
yesterday week, as Bishop of Orleans, at Laincey, and whose de- 
parture from the scene leaves a great blank in France, and des 
prives the Church of Rome of one of her most powerful 
champions. Savoy has contributed to the Gallican branch of 
that Church three of her most faithful and ardent sons. Two 
of them, St. Francis de Sales and Joseph de Maistre, have 
long passed away; and the third, Félix Antoine Philibert 
Dupanloup, is now gone also. They were not peers; we do not 
confound one who was a subaltern with his superiors. The last 
of the three dwelt near the earth ; he was a man of the world, 
fashionable preacher in his time, a bustling politician, an eccle- 
siastic who knew his way about Courts; he moved in an atmo 


sphere far below that to which the two others had ascended, 
But in a more mundane way, he was also a remarkable son of 
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cee 
a within 
wita 
eae name of the Church heard in places to which it 
oot wont to reach, and now that he is passed away, the gulf 
oe en the Church and the world in France will appear greater 
rag con We hardly know what his many enemies will do 
without him. Against whom are they to sharpen their pens, 
he will no more launch panegyrics which consumed 


that y 
or lauding the dead, or write defiant letters to 


the living while 
tatesmen or ] 7 : : 
to the most doughty foes of the Church? Many a writer in 
the Radical journals will ‘feel that a great hole has been made 
in his capital, now that the Bishop of Orleans’s last exasperating 


. 1 
speech in the Sen , 
P ailable for an article, when times are dull. 


longer avé ‘ : And in 
truth, France will be perceptibly quieter than it was, 
this militant spirit, ready, loud, and fierce of 
hed. It is as if a great bell, which had often 
rung in battle and storm, had been taken down from the 
tower which had rocked with its reverberations. To read 
his life is to run over a roll of battles with Atheists, Protestants, 
Comtists, Prussians, Republicans, Voltaire, the foes of Classical 
education, Catholics who were Ultramontanes, and Catholics 


now that 
speech, is hus 


who ; 


Sidcle, and quarrels with M, Veuillot and most other editors | of the sous-préfets. 


iournalists, or throw down unprovoked challenges | 


Senate, or his last pamphlet on education, is no | 


His was a fiery, abundant, ubiquitous spirit, not to | to Dupanloup’s “ Panegyric,” and read his impassioned words, 
the narrow walls of his episcopal palace. | breathing true tenderness, with pleasure. 


The picture which 
he draws of Domremy and the pleasant banks of the Meuse, 
the Maid’s birthplace ; his delineation of the pure gaiety of her 
young spirit, her mirth, such as angels might feel, his fierce joy 
in the story of her martial work, are not unworthy of the high 
theme ; and we feel that there is no anti-climax when, towards 
the close of his address, he exclaims,—* Generous lady, accept 
this act of homage from a Bishop of Orleans. Joyfully, in- 
deed, I render it. And nowI quit you, but with regret; we 
shall meet again, we shall recognise each other some day. We 
have served, we, too, each in our turn, this noble city, this good 
and lovable people, generous to enthusiasm.” And the prelate 
who could thus prostrate himself in an ecstacy of enthusiasm 
before the Maiden of Domremy, as the noblest figure in the 
past of France, could also write with good-sense and to the 
purpose about highly practical topics. Not many better pages 
concerning the education of girls in France have been penned 
than those which he wrote some ten years ago. In his letters 
to M. Duruy he has much to say that is excellent; and he, 
condemns, with pointed good-sense, the foolish theatrical 
publicity with which young girls who have done well at school 
are pushed forward before the whole town, to receive, to the 


were not Ultramontanes ; litigation with the editor of the! sound of military music, a laurel crown from the hands 


He insists upon the necessity of giving 


in Paris; and a string of controversies in which it rarely hap-| girls a wide and sound education, despising the dem/-talents, 
pened that Monseigneur had not the last word. Chance, more | gods d’étude superficielle, which are in fashion; and he argues 
than the fitness of things, made Dupanloup a priest. He might | with force, as well as in a liberal spirit, against the narrow 


have been a soldier, and a good one too. 
necessary to make him a Marshal of France. He loved com- 
bat for itself. The whole spirit of the man comes out in such 
sayings as, * No,—piety is not banished from the hearts of 
warriors. . » . How well the French soldier and the 
priest of Jesus Christ go together.” There are not many more 


He lacked few gifts | 


| 


eloquent passages in his writings than those in which he lauds | 


the prowess of the Irish soldier of fortune. 

It is impossible not to feel that in many ways Monseigneur 
Dupanloup was in later years out of his true place. He had 
perhaps lived too long for his reputation. We will go further, 
and say that had his lot fallen in earlier ages, when duties 
were clearer or simpler than they are, when errors were not 
Protean and subtle, and when a French prelate had no more 
wily enemy to encounter than the ignorant heathen or a careless 
world, he would have left a name which would have long been 
held in remembrance. 
countless wonderful legends. 
as it was told of Francis Xavier, that “he possessed the gift of 
ubiquity, could at the same moment speak in twenty different 
tongues on as many dissimilar topics, was impassive to heat, 
cold, hunger, and fatigue; held hourly intercourse with invisible 
beings, the guides or ministers of his designs ; raised the dead 
to life, and could float, when it so pleased him, across the 
boiling ocean on the wings of the typhoon.” But he missed 
his century ; and at no time of Dupanloup’s life, we take it, 
was the impression which he produced very deep and 
strong. He had his say, and always in emphatic 
language, about every topic of interest, secular or religious, 
which came before France, any time these five-and-twenty 
years ; but he did not come to close quarters with great ques- 
tions. It was felt by his friends that he was cannonading 
away in the distance. His mind was essentially the orator’s. 
He had the orator’s failings as well as gifts; and unfortunately 
he did not confine himself to themes which demand chiefly 
enthusiasm, abundance of speech, and the physical manifesta- 
tions of sincerity which convince. He was as confident and 
flaent when combatting M. Renan or Comte as when celebrating 
the virtues of his friend, Pére Ravignan, or extolling the 
glories of the Irish people, whom he loved. He harangued 

his readers on modern philosophy or devotion, and spoke all 
too loudly and sharply for the nerves of many true Christians. 
We cannot imagine any one turning to his works, as to De 
Lamennais’, in a troubled hour. It is hard to believe 


that even in his own diocese, where he was loved as 


Well as feared, many feel that they have lost a wise 
counsellor, A certain monotonous, mechanical vehemence, 
a fire Which dazzles and does not warm, and an absence of 
the feeling that his words were born, like Lacordaire’s, in 
peace and work and silence,” in the end repel the reader 
We do not mean to say that beautiful passages are not to be 


found in 
full stores 
passages 


is works, His rich, generous nature and his 
of expression could not fail to produce many 
high eloquence. With the music of De Quincey’s 
Prose-poem on the Maid of Orleans in one’s ears, one can turn 


He was just the man to be the hero of | 
It might have been told of him, | 


} 


views of De Maistre respecting the proper education of women. 
The safety of France is her mothers, he said; and _ their 
education could not be too thorough or serious. 

We are not losing sight of his wonderful gifts—his elo- 
quence, as marvellous at least in its abundance as its quality ; 
his industry, which tired out the youngest and most enthu- 
siastic of his auvxiliaries, and which never found occu- 
pation enough ; and his courage, which was not the less real 
because it admitted of many a curious retreat—when we say 
that Dupanloup was somewhat of a dazzling failure, and 
that this failure was most conspicuous in his latter days. He 
moved as a young man in the cirele of which Lamennais and 
Lacordaire were the centre. He felt the rushing of that mighty, 
inspiring wind which forty years ago passed over the Church 
It had come to him, as it came to Lamennais, 
heaven that the world was 


of France. 


that there were signs from 


“ advancing towards a magnificent unity ;” that liberty, 
good for all, was especially good for the Church; 


and that the Christian priesthood, casting their patrimony 
away, would do well, as Montalembert had said, to “ throw 
themselves on the invincible and inexhaustible powers of 
modern liberty.” When all was over, and the Avenir was 
abandoned, and some of the enthusiasts had submitted to 
Rome, and others had thrown off her yoke, Dupanloup still 
retained a little of the spirit of 1832. It broke out occasion- 


|ally, as, for instance, in his opposition to the Infallibility 


dogma as “inopportune,” and his pleadings for the preroga- 
tives of the Gallican Church. But in the end he ceased to 
stem the current. He made his repentance,—too tardily to be 
quite forgiven, and too hurriedly to appear altogether dignified. 
His last error was to nurse a querulous hatred of the Republic, 
to mix himself up with De Broglie’s luckless schemes, and 
thus to forfeit all claim to be regarded as an ecclesiastical 
statesman. 





THE LATE MR. WHALLEY. 
(PIE loss of Mr. Whalley will be the extraction of a thorn 
| out of the side of Mr. Newdegate. That excellent 
and independent County Member has often felt that nothing 
tended so much to make his morbid fears of Rome seem 
ridiculous in the sight of the House of Commons, as Mr. 
Whalley’s travestie of those fears. It has even been said that 
Mr. Newdegate regarded Mr. Whalley as an emissary of Rome, 
specially commissioned to out-Herod the Protestant Herod, so 
as to paralyse his hands in practical England, And the 
hypothesis would not be so very wild, if only it were not quite 
beyond the powers of humanity for any one to act, and act well, 
through life, a part he thoroughly despised, for the purpose of 
bringing others to dk spise it too. If such a being could be, 
at least show, by glimpses, signs of the Herculean 


he must 
moral force that would alone suffice to play such a part; and 
assuredly good Mr. Whalley never showed signs of anything 
Herculean of any sort, far less of the power requisite to keep 
on such a mask as that through the almost incessant ridicule 
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poured upon him through a long public life. If Mr. Newde- 
gate ever seriously held this view of Mr. Whalley, he was 
certainly mistaken. But it was not an unnatural view for one 
in his position to take. Mr. Whalley did more to make the 
House of Commons impatient and ashamed of the anti-Catholic 
craze, than ever Mr. Newdegate could do to make it appear 
plausible. Indeed, it was only perhaps because Mr. Whalley 
did not get into Parliament till just after the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act was passed, that that Act was ever passed at all. 
His advocacy would surely have defeated it. No wonder it was 
suggested that he was returned by Catholic wile, to prevent any 
further extension of an aggressive Protestant policy. This, at all 
events, was the real use of his political life. Mr. Whalley was 
nevertheless a thoroughly respectable and even a courageous man, 
with a tincture of law, and not without a faculty for business ; 
he published a book, for instance, on the “ Law of Tithe 
Commutation,” and was an Assistant Tithe Commissioner 
for eleyen years. He was one of the earliest students of 
University College, London, where, as “ Dod” records, he gained 
the first prize in “ Rhetoric and Metaphysics,” soon after the 
opening of the College,—a fact which means, in all probability,— 
if we may judge by the experience of a few years later,—that he 
was the hardest-working student in a very dull class of some 
four or five young men, whom Professor Hoppus drilled in 
Scotch and German psychology. And possibly it was that 
unfortunate study which gave him that bias towards occult and 
abstract explanations of political tendencies to which he owed 
his after-fame, as a denouncer of Jesuit plots, and a friend of 
“the unfortunate nobleman” who was supposed to be the 
victim of such a plot. Metaphysics, when they take hold at 
all, as they sometimes do, of a mind not naturally given to 
fine distinctions, are very apt to twist it into a most dangerous 
habit of explaining events by imaginary motives. There is 
no effect of metaphysics sodangerous to minds not metaphysical, 
as the tendency it has to promote the invention of a priori 
master-keys for the explanation of human events. The 
theological mare’s-nest has far more fascination for a tenacious 
but rather purblind mind, of somewhat less than average 
strength, than any other kind of mare’s-nest. And Mr. 
Whalley had a tenacious and opinionative mind. His horror 
of Romanism was opinionative, not like Mr. Newdegate’s, Con- 
servative. Mr. Newdegate is the old English squire, who 
believes in Church and State because his fathers have so 
believed, and who has some vague conviction that if Rome exerts 
her full influence in this country, English squires will no 
longer ride straight to hounds as they have been accustomed 
to do, but will congregate in dark corners, and be ashamed of 
their old amusements and their old duties. But Mr. Whalley’s 
horror of Romanism was of a very different type. It was the 
opinionative horror of one who regarded Romanism as the keen 
Dissenters regarded it, rather than as the Tory nationalists 
regarded it. Romanism he looked upon less as anti-English, 
than as wielding a sort of wierd spell over the under- 
standing and the conscience. Rome was to him not so much a 
foreign Power, as a bad magician, who threatened to poison 
all the purest fountains of the mind. He was a Liberal, and 
a steady Liberal, on all questions which did not excite this feeling 
of panic. But on these questions, his mind became dim, turbid, 
suspicious, and irritable. Even the ridicule and impatience of 
the House of Commons only tended the more to convince him 
that he was right. When a tenacious man has possessed him- 
self of a master-key to all the most interesting questions of 
the day, the world cannot laugh him out of his belief, for he 
takes the laughter of the world as a new testimony to his 
faith. There is no possession—or shall we say, obsession ?— 
in existence, like the obsession of a tenacious, straightforward, 
rather feeble mind by an abstract opinion, which is taken up 
from prepossessions and prejudices, and confirmed by the 
easy triumphs of a little so-called independent investigation. 
The House of Commons will miss Mr. Whalley, not merely 
because they always felt at liberty to play pranks with him, 
to call upon him to sing the objectionable Romanist verses which 
he occasionally quoted, to chaff him unmercifully for his belief in 
* Sir Roger,” and all“ Sir Roger’s” English and Australian mare’s- 
nests, and generally to regard his speeches assignals for a universal 
romp,—but still more, we think, because his death takes away 
from the House of Commons a really quaint figure, which 
contributed to give it whatever picturesqueness and distinct- 
ness the House still retains. If Mr. Whalley’s chief 
political belief was a kind of cant, as it was,—it was yet abso- 
lutely sincere cant. It was cant only in the sense in which 
true opinionativeness which has not depth of soil enough to 
hecome conviction, may still be called cant. Conviction is the 














corks ite Se it eS 
recog ‘ y above and beyond it,—as command; 
its homage and obedience,—while opinionativeness ; 
inability to refrain from harping on a string which he the 
itself so thoroughly ingrained into the mind, that ther 48 got 
almost be a loss of personality in the sudden ceasation ry - 
vibrations. And in this sense, Mr. Whalley’s anti-Oath its 
craze resembled opinionativeness more than conyi ~ 
But it was thoroughly and wholly sincere — 
those who would call his Parliamentary talk oo 
Catholic cant, would mean by that phrase not in the — 
to impugn its sincerity, but only the power of the mind whit 
gave utterance to it to consider gravely and calmly the 
bility that it might all be baseless. Sincere cant aya 
prejudice of minds which have not had nerve ; 
strength to restrain the desire to hold by their own teveill 
opinions only because they are their favourites, and heca ; 
they would feel desolate if deprived of them. But “ry 
perhaps, only of a few Members of the House of Genie 
that such energy of mind as this could be expected, And 
it is not a trifle to say of a man, that even if he has not cleared 
his mind of cant, and hardly knows what the effort would mean 
he is yet thoroughly sincere, and speaks only what is in him 
to speak. And that clearly might be said of Mr. Whalle 
His mind was dim and adust, and his imagination only ia 
vivid enough to be haunted by phantoms. He had not 
enough imagination to look phantoms steadily in the face 
He lived in a world of political unrealities, Ghosts d 
an ecclesiastical and metaphysical kind floated in the 
air he breathed, yet there was an interest in the dim figure 
for that very reason. Not all men, and not all Members, have 
even imagination enough to be so haunted, to live at al] 
the dusty, unreal life of abstract alarms. There was a 
courage in the man, too. He faced ridicule without shrinking, 
He could avow his allegiance to the cause of the most famous 
and accomplished swindler of modern times, in defiance of all 
the good-sense of the House, because, in his confused thought 
he had become persuaded that the cause of that swindler was 
the cause of Protestantism too. When he thought a cause 
just, he was always ready to support it by personal sacrifices; 
and musty as were the causes his morbid fancy supposed to be just, 
that readiness is still a quality to be respected. Altogether, Mr, 
Whalley meant something,—which a great many Members of 
Parliament do not. What he represented, indeed, was nothing 
real,—was, indeed, a confused and dim bundle of ill-assorted 
Philistine opinions,—but real or unreal, to that queer bundle 
of opinions he showed the fidelity of a martyr. And 
it is satisfactory to be assured that even where the 
intellectual clothing of a man is as unsightly a bundle 
of old clothes as you could pick out of the old-curio 
sity shop of cast-off garments, there may be virtue 
and manliness and the spirit of a martyr displayed by 
the wearer, though it be in the cause of dusty cobwebs and 
fantastic suspicions. The House of Commons has not so many 
recognisable figures, that it cannot afford to regret even the 
Jesuit-haunted figure who dwelt in the Welsh watch-tower, 
and conceived to himself the Roman Church as bending all 
its efforts to defraud a disreputable convert from Romanism of 
his English baronetcy and estates. Disinterested zeal as dim 
and confused and even as thoroughly wasted as Mr. Whalley’, 
has nevertheless a eertain dignity, in so motley an assembly 
of still vulgarer interests as the House of Commons. 





THE POSITION OF THE SULTAN. 


\ E can imagine no political position more painful than 

that of the Sultan at the present moment, or one in 
which there is less hope of speedy improvement. Englishm.2 
are apt to think of him as the most absolute of monarchs, and 
in one way that is true ; but he is absolute as chief of acaste, 
and that caste is at this moment raging with an intelligible 
exasperation and a not unreasonable despair. The old 
Ottoman Pashas, the men who are really Mussulmans, and 
sympathise at heart with Asiatic ideas, who can directly influ- 
ence both the soldiery and the mob, and who are not personally 
afraid of anybody, are the men who support the Sultan's 
throne ; and to any old Ottomans, the outlook just at present 
must be most deplorable. The whole world must seem to 
them in a conspiracy to rob them of their own. There 18 
Russia, still encamped within sight of their capital, a city which 
they regard almost as Catholics regard Rome, and which 
begets in its prosperous few a quite peculiar affection, that has 
repeatedly modified politics. There is Austria, their old 
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invading two provinces, subduing or expelling the last 
aristocrats, and obviously determined to keep in 
all the fine lands which, in Ottoman judgment, she 
has stolen. There are the Bulgarians, mere slaves, doing 
‘ost as they like in Roumelia, under the shadow of the 
hereditary Northern enemy. There are those pestilent Greeks— 
mere traders and clerks—asking for territory they did not con- 
d islands which have never ceased to give trouble 
to rulers whose title as conquerors, and Mahommedans to boot, 
js entirely unimpeachable. There are those Germans, whom 
nobody ever heard of before, and whom no Mussulman has 
ever fought, ordering the Sultan to do this and that, and 
backing up every unpleasant demand about anything and from 
anybody. There are those Armenians, mere clerks, people 
who never were hated, because they were so subservient, actually 
in insurrection on their own account, as if the very horses were 
charging on dismounted cavaliers. The Jews will de storming 
the Mosque of Omar, next. There are those Arabs in Bagdad, 
who ought to be the brethren of the Ottomans, but who are 
taking just this opportunity to say that they have been skinned 
too closely already, and will endure the operation no more. 
And finally, there are those most detestable of all races, the 
English, who love the Mussulmans so much that they took all 
India from them. They did not fight for Turkey; they did 
not get anything perceptible for Turkey; they have taken 
away Cyprus from Turkey ; they are ousting Turks in Egypt, 
even from the Treasury; and now they want to oust Turkish 
officials from all Asia Minor. The notion that the British 
are doing all this in the true interest of Turkey is to 
old Ottomans unintelligible, if only because for them there 
js no Turkey, but only Turks; and they regard the pro- 
ceeding as at once needless, suspicious, and impertinent. Why 
should the English, who ousted the Great Mogul under pretext 
of protecting him, wish so ardently to protect the Sultan, 
unless they, like the Russians, intend to be his heirs? They 
give no proof of sincerity, they send no troops, they declare 
no war on Russia, they help Austria to plunder, they are made 
of money, and yet they will not lend even a few millions! 
The whole world is against the Ottoman. 

The bitterness is greatly increased by a novel sense of im- 
potence. The true Ottoman does not care particularly if the 
whole world is against him, if only he may fight the whole 
world, and conquer or fall, as Destiny or Allah please ; but this 
is exactly what he cannot do. He has men enough and to 
spare still, brave men, men who if they saw a fair chance of 
rebuilding their empire would as soon die doing it, as live 
quietly and die “like mules.” Nothing has come out more 
strongly during the war than the accuracy of Midhat Pasha’s 
calculation, in his speech delivered before the Grand Divan, as 
to the resources in men at the Sultan’s disposal. He was 
wrong in saying Turkey had 600,000 “ soldiers,” if by soldiers 
he meant Regulars, for there was no such number; but of 
fighting men of all kinds Turkey must have lost already 
more than 600,000, by disease, hunger, and battle, and there 
are multitudes still left. If the Sultan could at this moment 
collect and drill the Regulars, Bashi- Bazouks, Circassians, 
Rhodope insurgents, Bosnian insurgents, Albanians, and 
Mussulmans in the Greek provinces who are actually under 
arms, and fighting in one way or another every day, his army 
in Europe alone would exceed that which France or Germany 
maintains on a peace footing. He has enough men to conquer 
back all he has lost. But the Ottoman perceives clearly that 
these men will not win; that time, and money, and organisa- 
tion are all wanting ; that the round hat has something which 
the fez has not; that it is useless to proclaim war with the 
world, and so die fighting, for he would get no fair chance of 
battle. The English ships would destroy him, themselves 
unhurt. The Russian armies cannot be resisted by undrilled 
men, however brave. The Austrians have marched on 
resistlessly over the very flower of Islam,—the Begs, 
whom the Sultans for four hundred years have never 
fairly mastered. Open battle is not to be ‘thought of 
without an ally, and there is no possible ally, not even 
Russia, who wants open battle. As to diplomacy, it has 

ceased to benefit Turkey. For sixty years it has been possi- 
ble for the Ottoman, when hard pressed, to make Europe 
quarrel over him ; but now the Great Powers are too afraid of 
One another to fight, and if they discuss, discussion always 
ends in robbing Ottomans of something. The first Conference 
ended in a proposal that Christians should be masters in Europe, 
aud the second in a decree taking eleven millions of people 
away from the Sultan’s rule. Nor when all this has been 
done is there any peace, as the Ottoman understands peace. 


friend, 
Mussulman 
rpetuity 


quer, an 


Not to mention insurgents, whom he cares little about, and 
would slaughter down in comfort, if only allowed his own way, 
there are the Ambassadors, who are worse than ever, worse far 
than all the insurgents. It is illegal to impale an Ambassador, 
yet no day passes without some Ambassador making life dis- 
gusting by complaints, or remonstrances, or offers, or advice. 
An old Ottoman is like an Englishman in this at all 
events,—that he does not want to live at the price 
of being “advised” by a bullying foreigner for five 
hours at a stretch, two or three days every week. Then 
the Ambassadors want their agents to be at the top, to the 
destruction of all Ottoman supremacy. There are the 
Russians, appointing Bulgarians and Armenians to everything 
in Roumelia. There are the Austrians, appointing Dalmatians 
to everything in Bosnia. There are the English, insisting that 
Englishmen shall be appointed to everything in Asia Minor, and 
alleging that the men who fought at Plevna are not fit even to 
command newly levied corps of gendarmerie. (This, at least, is 
what the Zelegraph reports as Sir A. Layard’s first demand.) 
Those Kafirs are all for Turkey, but they never appoint 
Ottomans to any posts, but say, as their final conclusion, that 
Ottomans are not fit to be Judges, or fiscal officers, or even 
captains of Asiatic mounted police. What are they fit for, 
then, in their own Empire? Clearly, to furnish food for 
powder, soldiers, so that European officers may draw good pay, 
and give to their betters any orders they please. 

We really do not wonder that the Ottoman caste is irri- 
tated, or that the Sultan, who is first of all their repre- 
sentative, should think treason possible, and should vacil- 
late from party to party, and should one day insult the 
Austrian Army, and the next offer Novi Bazar to 
the Austrians, or should to-day refuse to see Sir Austen 
Layard, and to-morrow concede to him in appearance all 
he demands, any more than we wonder that Chiefs of De- 
partments, utterly wearied out, should stave off further worry 
by pouring out impossible promises, and then leaving them 
unfulfilled. The position now occupied by the Sultan, as re- 
presentative of the caste, and the Pashas as his advisers, is a 
radically untenable one. Europe is asking him that he should 
use the Ottomans, who fight well, as a governing caste, with- 
out giving them any of the advantages and rewards usually 
consequent on good fighting. The Ottomans are to keep 
Constantinople, and the Greek Provinces, and Asiatic Turkey, 
and the Islands in order; but are not to make Islam ascendent, 
are not to tax the people, are not to command, and not to 
judge, and not to govern,—Europeans performing these latter 
functions, and settling their own salaries for doing so. Just 
imagine George II. informing the Orangemen, while they 
still held Ireland, that they were to continue to govern, but 
could have no appointments, and no majority either in 
municipal or in national councils, the position reserved for 
them being, in fact, that of private soldiers. We frankly 
acknowledge that if Ottomans like that position the pro- 
blem is solved, and Lord Beaconsfield is right, for Turkey 
may be regenerated; but does anybody seriously believe the 
Ottomans will agree to anything of the kind? Of course 
they will not—would not, if they were only half as proud as 
they are—and the situation therefore is reduced to this 
absurdity :—Turkey cannot continue to exist, unless it is 
“reformed.” The only hope of reforming it consists in sub- 
stituting European for Ottoman officers in all important 
positions. But Turkey cannot continue to exist either, unless 
Ottomans will fight for it, and Ottomans will not fight if they 
are thrust by Europeans from all important positions. The 
problem is, in fact, insoluble, and all efforts which do not 
begin witha change in the central Government whereby the 
Ottoman caste shall become conscious that Ottoman rule has 
ended are foredoomed to failure, even though the Sultan, in a 
| moment of weariness, should allow Sir Austen Layard to write 
out a new Convention. 


MR. PLIMSOLL AND MR. MORLEY. 


WO specially representative politicians, Mr. Samuel Morley 
and Mr. Plimsoll, have announced recently to their 
| constituents their intention of retiring from Parliament. 

They have acceded to a request to postpone their final deter- 
| mination. But if they consent to seek once more the suffrages 
| of their constituents, they will do so more or less under pro- 
‘test. Mr. Samuel Morley’s more active energies have been 
| spent in business, and we should add, also in the very hard 
'work of charity. Yet though he has never pretended to 


statesmanship or eloquence, he will be missed from Parliament. 
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Wealthy and benevolent, a Dissenter staunch and moderate, he 
is a politician whose vote is equivalent to many another man’s | 


speech, 


sixty-nine, he is growing to feel an old man, and that Parlia- | 


mentary life now requires physical as well as intellectual 
power. If the former had been the only ground alleged 
there would h 82) 

verge of seventy has earned a right to rest. The second 
is shared by Mr. 
the other day at 


] 
7 
| 


ground is not quite so apparent; and 
Morley with Mr. Plimsoll. Mr. Plimso 
Derby explained somewhat more elaborately his motives for 


wishing to resign his seat. He, like Mr. Morley, says he is 


it 
I] 


no longer young, and late hours begin to tell upon him. 
The Merchant Shipping Act was his mission in Parlia- 
ment, and he has accomplished it. He desires to 
travel. The reasons are so good for retirement from 
the House of Commons, that we are only afraid other 
Members as useful as Mr. Plimsoll and Mr. Morley 
should see the force of them, and refuse the country their 
services, Thereis a favourite saying, which has obtained very 


undue acceptance, that the House of Commons is the best, 


Clubin London, If it be true, the palaces in Pall Mall and 
St. James’s Street must be whited sepulchres. The most 
extravagantly high of entrance-fees, exorbitant subscriptions ; 


bad dinners, if ; ny, often none; an obligation to listen, it may 
be till three o'clock in the morning, to other persons’ eloquence m 
with liberty very seldom to try one’s own; a bench in a Cave 
of AXolus, with hot draughts tempered by cold draughts; half 


of the Members sworn foes of the other half, or at all events, 








obliged to wear that air before the world; and a fair probability 
for any Member of being ejected in from one to seven years by 
the friends who voted him in, are on] » among the pleasant 
conditions of this vaunted iety. It might be thought that 
in these circumstances the contingeney of ejectment should be 
lassed among the advantages rather than the disadvantages. 
But a peculiarity of Se it Westminster is that, numerous 
as are the drawbacks, its possession, even for a single Session, 
takes the flavour out of other pursuits. Members 
might have refused to take up that condit yuld they 
have foreseen how shadowy and im} is the grandeur 
but once adopted, it is the hard itions resion 

A man the instant he is sent 1 stminster becomes a 
composite being, half his own an his constituents’ ; 
separated from his seat, he is in the condition of a limpet 


taken from its sea-weed-covered rock. Minds devoted to 
letters, like Mr. Kinglake’s or Lord Macaulay’s, may welcome 
a restoration to liberty. But for the most part, no existence 
is more truncated than that of an unseated Member of Parlia- 
ment. Hundreds of tendrils, 
fasten him not so much to politics as t 
of a politician. It is a slavery to which the limbs become so 
used that they cannot move easily without the fetters. All 
Members of Parliament are liable to be so affected, though the 
burden sits lightly on some and heavily on others. On Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Plimsoll, by their own confession, it is heavy, 
and they are types of conscientious Members generally. Mr. 
Plimsoll, above all, has achieved a great legislative task, and 
is entitled to take his ease. Unseaworthy ships are no longer 
always putting out from English ports, and the Board of 
Trade is not perpetually plotting with shipowners to endanger 
the lives of sailors. Yet Mr. Plimsoll feels his nerves con- 
tinually strained by the possibility that some call may be 
made upon them. What applies to him applies much more 


to Members who have not made their mark. Now and thena 


7 


}; y y ly 
flimsy and slight each one, 


» the public profession 


1 * 


Member actually breaks down and qaies, never having per- 

formed anything, whatever his promise. His Parliamentary 

work is assigned as the cause, yet it is difficult to state pre- 

cisely what he has done. The long hours of night sittings are 
V7 


supposed to account for it all. It would have been much the 
same did the House sit by day. instead of by gasli ht. <A 


Member may have been scarcely known to speak, or if he has 
spoken, to have said more than might be heard at any law- 
debating society. N heless, he is said to have been killed 
by Parliament,—and the statement is true. Many men may 
sit through a protracted Session as comfortably as in their 
club smoking-room. Others may have their brains fretted 
away by the c 
which may never come. <A racer would, we suppose, suffer 
more from an hour of straining at the bit in the effort to break 
away than from the race itself. Comfortable County Members, 
whose minds are made up never to take any part in a debate 
7 


except at the division, may pass a long life in the House. So, 
. CF 





ind expectation for an opportunity 


Mstant wal 





it. would be thought, might the orators and statesmen who 


aye been nothing to say. A man on the| 


as 
leaped into greatness at once. They have not to wait for the 
occasion; they can create it whenever they please, ‘The 





His expressed reasons for retirement are that, at | Palmerstons refresh themselves with a doze, sure when th 


| wake up to find the House at the point, so far as they arp 


concerned, at which they left it. Yet even a life of states. 
manship and oratorical fame scarcely gives coolness and perfect 
ease, unless accompanied by a peculiarly even balance of 
temperament. A leader, like Mr. Gladstone himself, whose 
rising “makes a House,” confesses to suffering from « the 
| great exhaustion often consequent on protracted expectation 
| and attention before speaking.” If an ex-Prime Minister feel 
| the strain, much more must ordinary politicians. The average 
| Mernber knows that if he nod but for a minute, he may find 
himself, on stirring, all alone, while his intended audience hag 
gone away to dine. 
Mr. Plimsoll refers to the completion of his crusade againgt 
the Shipowners as a reason for quitting Parliament. After 
such a success as he has compassed, the mind may not be 
subject to the tension which Members on their promotion fee], 
But we do not know if the substitute be more tolerable. The 
victory leaves a vacuum which requires to be filled. jy 
Wilfrid Lawson would not take his ease in his seat for Carlisle, 
|if the Permissive Bill were suddenly passed over his head; nor 
Mr. Newdegate, were he permitted to inspect every Catholie 
nunnery in the kingdom. The effect of the triumph of an 
annual motion is to leave its author in the attitude of boys 
pulling at a rope which the other side has let go, Mr, 
Plimsoll’s mission may be ended, as he says; but we suspect 
that though he may himself be hardly conscious of the fact, 
he is anxious to be free from Westminster not so much be. 
ause he has done his special work, as that he cannot easily 
acquiesce in the view that he has no special work to do. Retire- 
{ment from Parliament would have been a material guarantee 
to himself that no obligation lay upon him to discover a new 
( bj ct, in the place of that which the Merchant Shipping Act 
has stolen away fromhim. He feels sure, as every one giving 
up business does, that a holiday for the rest of his life would 
be delightful. It is a common fallacy of hope, partaken in by 
all, from Mr. Gladstone, who had vowed himself to Homer and 
the Vatican, to the grocer who buys a villa in Brixton. Mr, 
Plimsoll has tried it, and thinks he knows. Several months 
in 1877 he occupied with a foreign tour, “ with much enjoy- 
ment and advantage to himself.” The Session was in full 
career, and the Home-rulers were sitting up with the 
House to early breakfast. The Member for Derby read 
of the aimless noise and trouble, in his Galignant. 
Doubtless he meditated how pleasant would be mountains, 
and lakes, and the talk of tables d'héte, if there were no Honse 
of Commons in the background. But to be wandering in 
June among great works of art or greater works of nature as 
| Member for Derby, and due at Westminster, except for leave 
| given by constituents, is the charm of the combination. It 
| pains us to attempt to dissipate the illusion of a hard-worked 
man. Mr. Plimsoll has been multiplying in imagination the 
worth of the residue of life by the nights he has for ten years 
abandoned to the Speaker, and which henceforth he hoped 
would belong to memory and imagination. Were he to persist 
in retiring from the House, he might find, we fear, that the 
| gratification of “ the strong inclination he has had from his 
youth upwards to travel” is more in the promise than in the 
fruition. 

Conscientiousness is too often accompanied by self-conscious- 
ness. Mr. Plimsoll is conscientious, and he is also self-conscious. 
Not conscientiousness alone, nor self-consciousness alone, but 
the two together, are as accountable as an imagined taste for 
foreign travel for his request to be relieved from his seat in 
Parliament. He confesses with shame that for the last two 
years he has been, as he calls it, “shirking work.” On many 
an occasion on which he would previously have remained to the 
end of the sitting, he has said to himself, “There will be 
nothing special to-night,” and at ten o'clock he has gone home. 
He does not tell us that anything special did happen when 

country or his 


he was ingloriously in bed, or that the 
constituents—sailors, or electors of Derby—suffered loss 
by his absence. Yet he is too conscientious to rest easy 
under the thought that his absence may have been detri- 
mental to the public interest, and too self-conscious not to 
suppose that a likely result. It would be dangerous doctrine 
to preach that a Member of the House of Commons is free to 
absent himself, except during debates in which he takes an 
individual interest. But Members, like Mr. Plimsoll, who have 
set their mark on legislation, and r presentative business men, 
like Mr. Morley, in whom large and important interests cone 
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ntitled to claim something more of liberty than the | 
are sent distinctly not to speak, but to vote. 
The art of husbanding resources is essential in every depart- 
ment of human industry, and most essential in politicians. It 
is an art easier to acquire young than old. Mr. Morley, at 
sixty-nine, may fairly perhaps plead age. Mr. Plimsoll, how- 
ever, is only now fifty-four, and ten years or more of Parlia- 
mentary life may teach him the art of economising himself, | 
though he has not yet learnt it. We should be sorry to lose 
Mr. Morley from the House. We are especially glad to know 
that, at the request of his constituents, the question of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s retirement is left in abeyance till next General 
Election. Another three or four months of wandering abroad | 
may, perhaps, by that time have taught him that foreign | 
travel is more desirable as a form of holiday than as a vocation. 


fide, are © 
Members who 


| 








THE VARIOUS CAUSES OF SCEPTICISM. 

R. GLADSTONE, in his remarkable article in the Contem- 
M porary Review on ‘* The Sixteenth Century Arraigned 
Before the Nineteenth,” and Mr. Baldwin Brown, in his not less 
remarkable address to the Congregational Union at Liverpool on 


Tuesday on the explanation of the great sceptical movements of | 


the day, strike the same note. They hold that the truest explana- 
tion of the shortcomings of scepticism in our generation is the 
fault of the orthodoxy of the previous generation. 
practical paganism of the Catholic world, say both, which gave 


rise to the Reformation; and it was the onesidedness of the | 
various Reformers which gave rise to the intellectual revolts of 


the later heresiarchs. Thus, Mr. Baldwin Brown holds that it 
was Calvinism which caused Unitarianism. 


heresy in modern times. He held that the high Calvinistic 


theology, coming perilously near, as it did, to the presentation of | 
an interior discord in the Triune Nature, which was harmonised | 


by the Atonement, almost inevitably developed a community 
which could see only the unity, and felt itself called to bear 
witness to the vital aspect of that truth to the world.” And 
no doubt not only is there very great truth in the general 
doctrine that the degeneracy of a great faith almost inevitably 
leads to the sincere proclamation of some half-true but energetic 
doctrine which is the natural protest against the spurious form 
in which that faith has been held,—just as idolatrous tendencies 
in Christianity directly promoted the spread of Mahommedanism,— 
but those who know the history of Calvinism and Unitarianism 
know how much there is to be said for Mr. Baldwin 
Brown’s special illustration of it. At the same time, we 
cannot believe that explicit reaction against a degenerate and 
implicitly heterodox faith, is the sufficient explanation of all such 
forms of error. Else what are we to say to the widespread 
atheism,—or to the still more dangerous, because colder and more 
indifferent, secularism,—of the present day? Is that to be ex- 
plained as a legitimate reaction against the hollowness of any 
previous form of religious faith? It can hardly be true that 
ail falsehood is half-truth, and is the proper cure for some de- 
ficiency in the previous profession of the truth. It may well be 
indeed that while the people of Europe were slowly learning to 
believe in a righteous and loving God, it was impossible for them 
to be taught to believe in physical law ; and it may also be that now 


when the people of Europe are being taught the meaning and uses | 


of physical law, it is not very easy for them to retain at the highest 
point,—the point of truth,—their belief in a righteous and loving 
God. Nobody can say that in dealing with ‘‘ such creatures as 
We are,in such a world as the present,” it is easy to give us a 
firm grasp of any great class of truths whatever, without loosening 
our grasp on some other class of truths, perhaps nobler and more 
vital, though it may be also, for that very reason, a class of truths 
less difficult to recover. 
saying that every form of explicit error is due to reaction against 
Some still more serious implicit error in the faith of our fathers. 
Voltaire may have been raised up as a wholesome scourge of 
selfish superstitions, and yet it does not follow that every one 
who follows Voltaire has been driven into the rank of 


followers by disgust for such superstitions. So far as we can 


see, the theory that the spiritual and moral law of action 
and reaction will account for all dominant errors, is an exagger- 
ation of the function of a valuable, though limited prin- 
ciple. Doubtless, asceticism and monasticism lead to re- 


actions in which the fibre of human character is dangerously | 


relaxed ; doubtless, mysticism encourages the growth of rationalism, 
and rationalism in its turn some kind of regression to idealism and 
mysticism, Still, these complementary phases of faith are not 





| 
jt 


It was the | 
}a generation of outward interests and outward service. 


* Take the Unitarian 


Still, this is a very different thing from | 


his | 


sufficient, or nearly sufficient, to account for all we see ; nor could 
they be so, unless man were indeed alone in the world, and the 
Hegelianism which explains all his convictions as partly the growth 
of, and partly the recoil against, previous convictions, were true. 
What it leaves out of account is the free, reciprocal action 
—not necessarily determined by any considerations of this sort,— 
of God on man, and if we may say so without irreverence, since 
this is clearly the teaching of Christ,—of man on God. Luther 


| never forgot this most important of all the explanations of the 


growth or decay of the religious life. ‘* We say to our Lord 


| God,” he said, “that if he will have his Church, he must keep 


it, for we cannot keep it; and if we could, we should be the 
proudest asses under heaven.” And Luther implied, of course, 
that it might please God to humble the Church, to make it 
feel his presence less at one time, as well as more at another; 
to give it, for his good purposes, times of aridity, conven- 
tionality, and artificiality, as well as times of rich and flowing 
faith. And if it be true, as Christ teaches, that man may take 
the initiative with God, as well as God with man,—that times of 
trust are times of grace, that knocking leads to opening,— 
hat when man throws himself on God, God pours a 
new tide of spiritual life into man, then, surely, one 
of the explanations of a want of faith in the invisible is a 
previous want of appeal to the invisible,—a self-occupation 
in thoughts and things which turn us away from the invisible, 
a life of absorption in the superficial phenomena of existence, 
This 
is an explanation almost opposite to that of the law of action and 
reaction. That law would suggest that to an age of too much 
outwardness and coldness, an age of pietism or mysticism would 
Yet such is by no means the universal 
experience of men. On the contrary, the age in which it was 
said that ‘the word of the Lord was precious in those days,— 
there was no open vision,” immediately preceded the age in which 
the Jews demanded a king, because their faith in that succession 
| of divine judges by which they had been distinguished from the 
| neighbouring peoples, had in great measure disappeared. The 
| times distinguished by the apparent silence of Heaven frequently 
lead to periods which are relatively periods of secularism in human 
| history, not to periods of true and deep religious life. And the 
recent access of Atheism seems to be even more due to an apparent 
dryness of the spiritual life of man (which may be quite as much 
due to the will of Heaven as to the will of man) than to any re- 
|action from former superstitions. As Luther would have said, 
|God has not thought fit to keep his Church as he once kept 
it. God may have willed that, for a time, it would be better 
| for man to try to the full, what he could, and what he could not 
do, without conscious trust in himself. He may have willed,—as 
he certainly appears to have willed during many generations even 
of the life of the people who were specially trained to reveal his 
mind to the world,—to withhold that stream of spiritual inspiration 
which is perhaps the only thing corresponding, in the religious 
life, to what the physicists call “ verification” in the world of 
positive phenomena. We hear on all sides the complaint of the 
Agnostics that it is not their fault if they do not believe in God, 
—that they will believe at once, if his existence can be verified to 
them,—that, as Professor Huxley puts it, “‘ no drowning sailor 
|ever clutched a hen-coop more tenaciously” than they would 
clutch a belief in God which could be verified. If they do 
not exactly cry aloud, they yet seem to cry under their breath, 
with the prophet, ‘‘Oh, that thou wouldest rend the heavens, 
that thou wouldest come down, that the mountains might 
flow down at thy presence !”—in other words, that if only some- 
’ the divine presence for them, 
And yet in almost 


inevitably succeed. 


thing physical might ‘ verify’ 
they would be only too happy to accept it. 
the same breath they declare,—and declare most reasonably,— 
that nothing physical could prove it, that happen what might, 
they could only interpret any physical event as a new aspect of 
nature, that nature is so large and so elastic, that no room is left 
in it for anything physical to rank as supernatural. Well, it is 
obvious that such a state of mind as this is one which could be 
changed by the direct touch of the divine spirit, and by that only, 
|—by an event of the soul, not an event of the body,—by the 
power which convinces the conscience, not by any power which 
only enlarges the experience of the senses. 

But it does not follow that because no such event happens,— 
because the only verification of which the case admits, does not 
take place,—the Agnostic has cither, on the one hand, the least 
| right to suppose himself entitled to assume the negative view to 

be true; or on the other hand, may fairly be regarded by those 
| who do recognise as final evidence, the influence of God over their 
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soul, as morally inferior to themselves. Neither of these conclusions | find light, which will show where the light is not, and alao os 
is true. The Agnostic is not right, for his negative experience, | it is. As Mr. Mallock well says, in the best paper he hea = 
however frequently repeated, cannot outweigh a single clear | written—that in the Nineteenth Century, on “ Faith and Verisng. 
experience of a positive kind. But none the less, he must not, | tion,”—the pitiful cries of modern physicists, as they raise th “J 
on account of this negative experience, be treated as morally, hands to what they deem a spiritual vacuum, are about the wel 
inferior to one who has verified the existence of a divine will| auguries we could have that it is not in physical science that 
over him and in him ;—for if it has been, as doubtless it has, can ever find his salvation. man 
for the advantage of mankind that hundreds of genera-| 
tions should have felt the need of high social and moral | 
laws, before ever social and moral laws were established | 








THE ASSUMED BENEVOLENCE OF SCIENOR, 
and obeyed, and that hundreds of generations more felt, \W* know of few recent incidents more striking than the read 
the need of a clear recognition of constant pbysical laws, | and, except among gas-shareholders, the pleased receptin 
before physical laws were discovered and turned to account, why | which was given in this country to the assertion—for as yet it ig 
should it not also be for the advantage of man that certain) no more—of Mr. Edison’s success in dividing the electric light, 
classes, even in the modern times of larger knowledge and re Here was another victory for Science, another step in man's con. 
aims, should be taught to feel acutely the need of a divine light quest over nature, another demonstration of the mighty thin 
for the true interpretation even of those physical principles of | that Thought, properly directed, might one day achieve, lesan 
order, which they are so strenuous in asserting and enforcing! a natural force, reduced to do, in a fresh department, the biddj 
in their apparent divorce from any spiritual principle ?| of the human race. The happiness, or at all events the content 
We may say roughly,—a very great thinker indeed did | of all men capable of understanding the subject at all was visibly 
say,—that during the middle-ages thinking men were chiefly | increased, and a momentary radiance sat upon all cultivated faces 
occupied in sounding their own minds, to see how much| The cause of that exultation is worth studying for a moment, if 
light the careful exploring of those minds might shed on the | only because exultation, what with the state of trade, and 
external order of things; and that a knowledge of the insuffi- | new taxes, and Lord Beaconsfield’s muddles, is just now grow. 
ciency of the study of mind to explain the laws of matter, was the | ing so infrequent. There is pride in it, of course, for man's 
first step to that true study of the laws of matter which followed. | distinctive quality being mind, he sympathises as by instinct 
And we believe that the eminent Agnostics of the present day| with any clear victory of mind over matter; even the 
may be said to be discharging the similar function, of exaggera- | Oriental, who thinks not of science, exulting in stories of 
ting indefinitely the influence of material laws in things moral|the power of magic, which is his highest notion of mind, 
and spiritual,—in order eventually to show their well-marked] over inanimate forces. This particular triumph, too, is very 
limits ;—that they are trying (and failing) to prove that material | exciting to the imagination. Harnessing lightning to carry 
laws are the true keys to the knowledge of mental and moral life, | messages is a triumph, but an invisible one; but the lightning 
just as the middle-ages tried and failed to show that moral and /| steadily lighting up a studio or a boudoir is like a fine horse in 
spiritual laws were the true keys to the knowledge of material harness,—a slave that can be seen. We do not quite know why 
life. And it would be just as foolish to suppose the modern | the pride should be so vigorous, for the man who discovered fire 
physicists inferior to those who do not fall into their error, did more than Edison, and was probably not great after all; 
only because they are not equally fascinated by their truths, | lower, it is nearly certain, than an average Esquimaux; but the 
as it would have been to denounce the Schoolmen as| pride undoubtedly is there. There is, however, also another feel- 
morally inferior to the first heralds of the new science, only | ing in the pleasure experienced, much more subtle and much more 
for trying to deduce principles of astronomy out of the} worthy study, a kind of gratification nearly akin to that roused 
a priori and abstract conceptions of the human mind. The| by any manifestation of friendship. The man of the middle- 
truth is, that in every great stage of human progress there is, ages looked on Science, or knowledge applied to vanquish in- 
and must be, an undue appreciation of the step just made. In| animate forces, as something uncanny, weird, hostile, or at all 
some sense, it may be said that Providence is the real cause; events eminently disagreeable; and regarded the person who 
of that undue appreciation. It is, of course, the divine sought that knowledge as a person to be imprisoned, or pelted, 
guidance which determines the main lines of direction and/or if he was very successful, burnt. He must derive his know- 
intensity for human thought; and if the Creator withdraws | ledge from the Enemy—God having arranged matters so differently 
himself at times from the vision of men, or of some men, it is | —andthe Enemy’s servants were to be abhorred. The experience of 
no doubt for the benefit of all men that he does so. ‘I’o speak | the last hundred years, however, has not only completely removed 
of those who do not themselves see God as ‘‘ living without God | this feeling, but it has reversed it, till men have come to look 
in the world,” is itself atheism. You might as well suppose that | upon Science as a potent ally, who is and always will be on their 
before the atmosphere was recognised as having weight and|side. She is a mighty friend, always stepping out of the blue 
substance, men who did not know the difference between it| to give them something which conduces to comfort, now a lucifer- 
and a yacuum, lived without the air they breathed. God} match and now a steam-engine, and again a diffusible light, and 
is not less behind the consciousness of men who have no|by-and-by an anesthetic conquering pain, and now a light at 
glimpse of him through their consciousness, than he is| once diffusible and searching and cheap. She may one day give 
within the heart of those who worship him; and the only |a substitute for food, or a true pain-killer, such as the one which 
real rejection of God is the resistance to his word, whether| Mr. Edison is already said, apparently on no evidence at all, to 
it be felt as his word, or only as a mysterious claim on the| have invented; or an elixir of health, or a drug yielding a per- 
human will which it is impossible adequately to define. We! manent tendency to happiness, such as alcohol gives momently toa 
hold that, in a sense, God is himself, in all probability, no unfre- | fewconstitutions. At all events, Science is a friend, and a power- 
quent cause of the blindness of men to his presence. He retires | ful friend, and one asking nothing, not even gratitude, saving our 
behind the veil of sense, when he wishes us to explore| money indeed, instead of spending it, and altogether unexception- 
the boundaries of sense, and to become fully aware of a| able; and those whostudy Science, so far from being burnt, are wor- 
life beyond. The physicists in every school are doing | shipped, tillina generation ortwo the word “ wizard,” already anick- 
this great work for us now. They are explaining, defining, | name creating an expectation for amusement, may be among the 
mapping all the currents of physical influence, and from time to | most honorific of terms. In one more generation, Professors may be 
time crying out, like Professor Huxley, for ‘‘ the hen-coop” of | priests, and students in the natural-science classes take the place 
which, like shipwrecked sailors, they see no sign; like Professor | of students in divinity. So completely dead is the notion that 
Tyndall, for the elevating idealism which is conspicuous by its | Science can be malefic or malignant, that people would hardly be- 
absence in all their investigations; like Professor Clifford, for| lieve in an injurious discovery, and that a mild suggestion of 
something to replace the theism of Kingsley and Martineau. To| our own that cheap electric lights might increase human 
suppose that the men who are doing this great work,—who are | toil strikes them as odd, and if not slightly blasphemous, at all 
mapping for us the quicksands and sunken rocks of physical| events ungrateful. It is like supposing that an ally who has 
scepticism,—are necessarily deserted by God, because they do not | brigaded his troops with ours has an ultimate intention of plunder; 
see him, is to be more truly atheists than any physicist. ‘There! it should not be said aloud. Science is clearly benevolent, not 
is a scepticism which is of God’s making, in order that we may | to say good-natured, and any doubt thrown on her kindness 
see how many of the highest springs of human life are founded in | has something in it offensive. Yet there can hardly be a doubt 
trust,—how everything else fails, even in the highest minds, to that the Professors of Science might discover something which 
produce order, peace, and calm. The physicists of to-day are| would be asinjurious to man as the art of the chemist was in 
suffering for us, as well as for themselves. It is their failure to ' the middle-ages popularly supposed to be. Man did not benefit 
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entirely 
perties of a 
wormwood known 
one or two ot “ . ° : 

4 thediscovery of auniversally obtainable poison leaving no trace, 
e ion which probably exists, would not increase the happiness 
oF tied An easy means of throwing fire from a distance 


gould probably be most injurious, and so would the discovery of 

method of causing an enormous destruction of men in 
~o which yet could be kept by its inventor in the 
hands of 8 single Government. The temptation to domi- 
pate the world would be almost too great, yet this very thing 
pearly happened in the case of Greek Fire. Had the Romans 
in their highest vigour possessed it, resistance would have been 
nearly impossible ; as it would be now if one nation, and one 
only, could from its guns fling pain as well as death, or scatter 
asphyxiating clouds,—the secret popularly attributed to “* Long- 
range Warner.” Science gives only power, and not only may 
power fall into bad hands, as well as good, but there are 
certain kinds of power which principally tempt the bad. A 
perfect method of extinguishing writing so as to leave the 
paper unimpaired would produce, and could produce, little but 
mischief ; while any discovery which placed means of destruction 
in the hands of all men—the application of electricity, for example, 
asa destroying agent at a distance—would double the tremor of 
mankind, A very short step further forward in our control of 
fulminates might place awful means of destruction in all hands, 
bad and good, responsible and irresponsible, and we might have 
as many cities destroyed as ricks are now fired. Indeed such a 
discovery could hardly be kept from the knowledge of Govern- 


ments like the Chinese, which, to judge from their proceedings Many people may be still 
in Kashgar, would not hesitate to extirpate the human race in| announcements rather as interesting 


order that Chinamen might be comfortable. Faraday had an 


idea, it is said, that it would be well if the secret of the | 








by the work of that early brain which detected the pro- | for one thing, all discovery is expected to be beneficial, and men 
Icohol, or that later one which devised the extract of | expect unconsciously that there never can be a dangerous apple 
as absinthe, or by the discovery of datura, or of | plucked from the Tree of Knowledge. That is an assumption 
her drugs known to herbalists and great physicians ; | which makes life cheerful, but has, we are afraid, no base. 





WEATHER PROPHECIES. 

\V* are always talking about the Weather, always interested 
in it, always trying to foretell it, always grumbling at it, 

or delighted with it. How long will it be before we know all 
about it? And what will life be like when we do? Weather 
prophecies have hitherto been interesting merely as guesses about 
a subject which interests us all. Did any one ever come across 
the absurdest of prophetical almanacks without glancing at that 
day’s prediction to see what the prophet had made of it? Our 
memories have been stored with sayings about the weather which 
we learned as children, and which since then have always been at 
hand to encourage us when they happened to fall in with our 
wishes ; while if they did not, we could remember failures enough 
to justify us in disregarding them, and hoping for the best. 
‘* Evening red and morning grey,” has cheered us a little on the 
cloudiest of mornings; while such sayings as ‘‘ Rain before seven, 
fine at eleven,” are so delightfully easy to remember, as almost 
to suggest the idea that the rhyme must have been considered in 
the general arrangement. All these rules, however, have admitted 
of numerous exceptions, but prophecy is now beginning to 
assume a different aspect. Storms announced as coming do 
actually come, with more or less violence, as the case may 
be, and perhaps a little uncertainty in point of time, like 


slightly unpunctual friends, but nevertheless, they come. 
56 J 

inclined to look upon these 

guesses than in any 


more practical way. But we are beginning to recognise the 
fact that if the aim is not always quite accurate, we have to 


decomposition of water were not discovered, as the power | deal with something very different from the random shooting of 


so gained might not be wisely used; and though the story 
may be nonsense, any power that, requiring skill and self- 
restraint for its use, was yet placed in the hands of all men 
would probably not be beneficial, would certainly not tend 
to that elevation in comfort which the popular mind permanently 
expects from Science. Imagine the power of firing water dis- 
covered, made public from excellent motives, as in a patriotic 
war, and so becoming the property of a world in which one man 
ina thousand is probably a crypto-lunatic, anxious, above all 
things, for a supreme sensation. A discovery, quite possible, 
of the means of dissolving brick or stone within a definite 
area into pulp would materially interfere with the security of all 
property, as would for a time the realisation of the Middle-Age 
Alchemists’ dream. All these discoveries would, of course, to do 
mischief, require the aid of human malignity, in a consciously 
malignant state, but others are quite conceivable over which will 
would have no control. 








| 
| 


Suppose, for example, Sir G. Airey} knowledge. 


the makers of almanacks, who were as likely as not to put 
‘stormy ” or ‘‘much rain” opposite a sultry day in the midst of 
a fortnight of parching sunshine. We may hope, as we go on 
board the steamboat at Newhaven, that the rough weather which 
was threatened for that particular day will not prove to be any- 
thing very dreadful, and we may dwell upon the hopeful opinion 
expressed by the sailor whom we consulted before we made up 
our minds to start. But half-way across to Dieppe, in the 
agonies of a horrible passage, we remember the prediction, if we 
do not forget the sailor. And with our ever-increasing faith 
comes the inclination to dream of a time when it shall have a 
wider range. ‘This is the day of small things, but may there not 
be a day of greater things reserved for us ? 

If we were able to foretell the changes of the weather for some 
little time to come, as certainly and as accurately as eclipses are 
foretold, there would be a good many obvious advantages in the 
We should have no more pageants ruined by an un- 


were to discover that a change had occurred in space, which } lucky choice of day, like the opening of the Paris Exhibition, no 
within, say, a century or two would affect our universe, and in- | draggled processions moving under a leaden sky, no crowds of 


evitably draw the world out of its orbit, thereby pulverising it to | soaked spectators, ankle-deep in mud. 


Our fire-works would 


atoms ; the effect of that discovery, fatal as it would be to fore- | always go off, and our decorations, designed for the sun to 
sight, to patriotism, to that long series of good impulses which | shine on, would not be spoilt by the persistent beating 


have for their unconscious motor the belief that the human race | of the rain. 


will last, could be nothing but evil. Half the motives to energy 


Our picnics would not always be fixed for 
the wettest days in the summer, and when we had carefully 


and to self-restraint would disappear at once, while the tempta- planned a month’s holiday, we should not begin it exactly as 


tion to use up the world, its forests, coal mines, and resources | the settled weather broke up. 
Humanity would | that our former ignorance had had its unsuspected compensations. 


generally, would be enormously exaggerated. 


But we should very soon discover 


tealise its mortality, and make the best—that is, the worst | Perhaps the first disadvantage that would strike us in the new 
| state of affairs would be the inconvenient crowding which must 


—of its time. Not one of these suggestions, however, 
or many other much better ones which might be offered, 
will come in the least home to the minds of men taught by a few 
years’ experience that Science is kind, that knowledge is bene- 
ficial, and that every victory over the forces of Nature tends to 
the comfort of man. 

Is it all experience, or is it that the decay of the belief in the 
hard side of Providence of which we spoke a fortnight ago, though 
Tegrettable from its causelessness, has this one compensation,—that 
While fear has diminished, confidence in the providential govern- 
ment of the world has increased ? 
things work together for good,” if it has not sunk deeper, has dif- 
fused itself over a much wider area, till it has become an uncon- 
sclous basis of most of the thought excited by new events. We 
do not mean that the word “good” is any better interpreted 
than of old. On the contrary, as we have so often argued, the 
interpri tation tends to a certain baseness; but the belief in the 
“good” of a low and terrestrial kind has become stronger, till, 


Certainly the notion that ‘all | 


| result from our increased knowledge. 


We should all be doing 
the same thing at the same time. Solitude might be enjoyed ina 
thick fog or a succession of thunderstorms, but every fine day 
would be like a cheap excursion, when we should turn out with 
most of our fellow-creatures, and visit beautiful places in troops. 
That happiness which consists in contemplating the happiness of 
others would be ours in a far greater degree, but at times we 


' might half wish to recall the days of uncertainty, when holidays 
| were tickets in a lottery, and we took our chances of disappoint- 


ment together with the chance of a somewhat more solitary en- 
And apart from all selfish thoughts, we should really 


joyment. 
While we utilised all our fine weather 


have something to regret. 


| with calculating discretion, how often we should miss the glimpses 





of beauty which sometimes brighten a wet day! We should lose 
the gleam of sunlight and tender blue between two heavy showers, 
the momentary lighting-up of dripping foliage, the sudden 
splendour flaming in the west in some loneliness of soaked heather 
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and spongy turf. It would require great strength of will to face | fierce rush of the waves, when not so much as ag 
the inevitable drenching, with a deliberate intention of seeing such | quivered overhead. 

things ; to ignore the warnings of anxious relatives, prophesying| But though it might be easy, it is perhaps hardly worth 
severe colds, and to suppress an uneasy suspicion that possibly it | while to pursue the fancy further. It is not near eno 
might be rather an idiotic thing to do. And if one did go, defying | as yet to make it worth much consideration. We may mere} 
all possibilities of later repentance, it would be to find that half | remark that if we ever do learn to foretell the Weather, the 
the charm was gone with the unexpectedness. Though the best | is one discontented class to whom the knowledge yjj} teins 
point of view might be secured at the precise moment when the| be a boon. ‘The farmers will feel that they have a y: 
weather cleared up, there would be no securing the best mood in scope. Hitherto they have only been able to grumble x 
which to enjoy the sight. It would be like getting up on purpose | weather past and present, but when they can grumble alao at 
to see the sun rise at an unreasonable hour, when one is full of | the weather of the future, their sombre horizon will be rounded 
unchristian sentiments. One would be studying oneself all the | and complete. 

time to ascertain whether the splendour really did give pleasure | 

enough to make up for the discomfort it had cost, and thus weigh- | 
ing it in the balance, the decision would inevitably be that it did | 
not. It is different when all the weariness and discouragement 
have been involuntarily endured, and we are helplessly resigned | THE MORALITY OF BEGGING, 
to the day’s failure. Such glimpses of loveliness come then as | [to cas Berres ov tus “ Sracrazes.") 
pure bounty and delight, because we have expected nothing, and 
nothing is expected of us. That is the real charm, whether we ; 2 . 
go through much or little before we arrive at it, and to own the | D¢ which will commend itself to those readers who have agreed 
honest truth, if our weather knowledge came to such perfection | with the former part of your article, At any rate, to men who 
that it was possible to announce a peculiarly beautiful atmo- | disagree entirely with your defence of mendicancy, your justifica. 
spherical effect to be seen without any trouble at half-past three tion of its suppression seems as unjust as your defence. [ meap 
some afternoon, it would be enough to make one take up a book that there _— plenty of other people besides beggars who “visibly 
and turn one’s back on the window. It is not everybody who can | profit by their idleness,” and who incite others to imitate their 
find pleasure in being “ personally conducted.” | example, and “‘ who are fed, lodged, and clothed without toil,” Jf 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> 


| Srr,—The argument against mendicancy with which yoy Cloge 
your article on the ‘ Morality of Begging” is, I think, hardly 





. ° . ’ 
And how much drearier would our wider knowledge make all | therefore these were the only ee end rps the beggar, 
dreary weather! We should provide for our rainy days in a new | ge wai =. of — m te Ye ae wou = ~ woul 
sense. All the tiresome duties of life that could possibly be put | 7° rib oe . oer —s for er" sage in a similar 
off would be reserved for the dull time which was known to be at | ™@"¢- aire anes, Toes Cie will allow me to say a word 
| or two on certain arguments which you have overlooked, in the 


hand. We should go sadly to bed when a bright week was over, | : : 

and wake up on the fated morning to the gloomy horror of athick early part of your article; arguments of which some, I know, have 

fog, and the remembrance of the arrears of work which we detested. | W1sht with many people, of which one has special weight with 

Weare told now that ourlettersare not as charming as the gossiping myself. : 

letters of old times. The Penny Post has spoilt them, they say, = ron mon rene, rer — “ ha apnea 4 nsec st 

the swift diffusion of news through other channels, and the | \*mitted virtue” of almsgiving is so pure an act of self-sacrifice 
as you seem to think. Is it not the most importunate beggar, 


feverish hurry of the age. But what will the letters of our de- : : ; 
scendants be like, when they are all written on the dullest days | as a rule, who gets most, and must not this preference be mainly 
| due to the desire to get rid of him? Surely no act of self- 


in the Calendar? One wonders, too, what new and harmless a ; ? : me 
subject of talk will be found for people who have no ideas in | ae pegs of a cone get oe - 
common. No doubt they will not immediately cease to speak of | ony ee oe See Oe me — nage on Be 
the weather. ‘‘ Old use clings,” and after the conversation of other ; and even where a person is moved by the sight of the 
ages, we must surely be born with a natural bias in that direction. beggar’s appearance, is there nee . feeling “ doubt re often 
But in course of time the habit must be lost ; they will look on “s ow a * the gift, quieted or suppressed for a time 
nature with different eyes, and the old weather proverbs of our po we geen — 2 er SS he me 

ancestors will be as useless to them as bows and arrows to our |“ tuls man should really suifer from my refusal, than * shou 
Volunteers, It will become impossible then for any one to please if Iam cheated by him ?” This last feeling, indeed, some to find 
: . : *}: ° E é 2 2 reiects ‘ . 
himself with the happy fancy that the skies are smiling on his — ag caw - — at nes pape rs —s 
little projects, and that the slant ray of sunshine which broke | **° gen i GROEN GomnSTEDES SORES The CRE 
through the rain-clouds to shine on the way by which he went to But surely, if we look at the beggar not as a subject for the exhibi- 
tion of our virtues or a means for easing our consciences, but a 


some new enterprise was a hopeful sign. We do not seriously : “eae 
believe it now, and yet there is something pleasantly encouraging | * human being, we may find that to encourage him in roguery 
and pretences (not merely in idleness) is worse than to let him 


in it, as in the parting smile and good wishes of a friend. Nature : ’ 

is so endlessly varying in her moods, that it needs an effort to starve. It is not a question of whether our Ones goes (as mort 

realise that she takes no heed of ours. But there must be an end | ™°2°Y does go) to people who fail to use it to the best a 

of such dreams of sympathy, if we learn to foresee her moods vantage, but whether we encourage a system of fraud, which has 

more certainly than our own. We have already given up | STOW? to an enormous extent, and which the giving of money 

the comets, which used to rush through space that they the street or to begging-letter writers generally tends to 
encourage. 


might be present at important periods in the world’s history, : s . 

hanging terribly in the heavens at the birth of a hero | But while these are, I think, the arguments which hove aah 
or the destruction of a city; and the eclipses, conveying | weight with the modern Yo army of mendicancy, ants wee 
threats in their mysterious shadows; but it does seem a | one which has much weight with me, and which applies, 1 ay 
little hard, that all our wonderful hopes and fears should not | admit, to many habitations of “charity” besides ee nite 
| street-beggars. The continual giving of money to particular people 


influence so much as a chance ray of sunshine on a cloudy day. | **"* : ‘ 
‘‘ Happy the bride the sun shines on,” has been said at many (without aad tangible return) produces a feeling of dependesce 
weddings, with its touch of superstition and old-fashioned poetry, | ® their part, which has its outcome, if not in abject ecevillty, @ 
but we can hardly repeat it when our knowledge of the weather | least in that deference to mere wealth which is one of the greatett 
7 - Ss | . . . . ~ 

increases till the wedding day is carefully arranged with a view to | hindrances to real equality of ene ae England. Of a 
the sunshine. Not only must we give up all thought of sympathy, ay enough wed mow wy mel pesietshonne ee re 
; : ” | receiver as this money is, but (with the exception of the social ad- 

but we should even feel a double lack of it, when we saw Nature’s . . : ighest 

‘ : a : é | vantage conferred by special attentions from any one of the hig 
moods not only varying in quick succession, but varied at the | “ols dence 
deeds We ' f ‘ h | rank), I do not know any that produces such a feeling of dependent 
ent. nn we hea oT ate 2 : F F i ; i 

“ se aie pe Mi my nef we - strophe NOW, | as to hinder equality of intercourse. Of course, where there is at 
) y > x ¢ > Y; 2 2 | ° ° ° . : i 
dene on ook back and endeavour to reco! ect how it was | obvious sense of duty in the giver away, either from relationship 
wi h us at t nat moment, but we can never realise & now a8 WE | or from past services received, the case is often different; but 
might realise it then. With wider knowledge, what terrible storms | where the money is given simply as “‘ charity,” this, I think (except 
there would be under cloudless skies for those who had husbands | to exceptionally healthy-minded people), can be shown to be, 

or sons at sea, how strange would be that silent presence of the | generally, the result. Where the relief given is given onc 

tempest on a windless afternoon, and with what ghostly distinct- | for all, and in a manner that makes the receivers able to stand by 

ness they would hear the labour of the straining ship and the | themselves, the state of perpetual dependence is not produced, 
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erefore there is less fear that the relief will promote the 
ted deference for wealth. But that is not the kind of 
rticle.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. Maurice. 
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oe treated of in your a 





THE ENGLISH ABROAD AND THEIR GUIDE-BOOKS. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

_I shall be glad if you can allow me space in the Spectator 

for a few remarks on the above subject, which have been sug- 

gested to me by a four months’ visit toGermany. If they should 


Jjead to any discussion in the Spectator, some good will, I think, 


Sm, 


come of it. : ” ° oo] 
«The proper study of mankind,” we commonly say, “ is man. 


But “man,” his life and well-being ; what human life is, in the 
several countries through which the Guide-books conduct us ; 
qhat is done in them now, and has been done in former years, for 
the elevation and moral and physical improvement of men; what 
institutions are to be found in them for benevolent purposes ; 
what the state, and what the methods of education, and how they 
differ from those to which we are accustomed in England,—on 
these and the whole class of subjects bearing upon human life 
and progress, there is almost complete silence in our Guide-books. 
They tell us in detail of pictures and works of art of all kinds, of 
the antiquities, the oddities and curiosities, the beauties of scenery, 
to be seen in the countries they describe; the rules for living com- 
fortably ; but on man, what he is and how he lives, little is said. 
In this respect the Guide-books may remind us of those maps in 
pysical atlases in which only the beasts, and birds, and fishes, 
or only the plants, and the winds and currents, and the physical 
temperature and its characteristics, in each country, are noted, and 
man and his doings ignored. St. Paul, waiting in ancient Athens, 
had his spirit, we are told, greatly stirred within him with pain 
because he saw the city wholly given to idolatry. But if he had 
been a typical modern traveller, it would have been only with 
pleasure, because he saw it so full of beautiful works of art. 

Now this defect is to be deplored. If the editors of our Guide- 

books turned their attention more to subjects of present and 
living human interest,—less to antiquities, and more to the living 
world, as it is now ; less to ancient, and more to the most modern 
history, they would confer a great benefit upon multitudes of 
English travellers and settlers in foreign lands. ‘ Me trouvant 
inutile & ce siecle, je me rejette & un passé,” said a French anti- 
quarian, This appears to be the motto we are expected to adopt 
on our travels; hence, we lose great pleasures and benefits which 
we might derive from them, ‘The fault, perhaps, is not primarily 
in the Guide-books ; they only provide what the readers demand, 
and the demand being what it is, Murray, Baedcker, and the rest 
meet itadmirably. But what we have to complain of is that the 
demand is not, in a great degree at least, of another, and more 
“human” and Christian sort. Man and his life is always the 
most interesting object in any place. If I had been treating in a 
guide-book some years back of Leeds, and replying to the ques- 
tion, “ What is its most remarkable product ?” I should have 
been inclined to answer, ‘* Dr. Hook.” ‘ And what is best worth 
observing in the town?” ‘The fine old Vicar’s work in his 
parish.” But the common guide-books would have answered, 
“wool” and the ‘* manufactories.” The fact is, we have got into 
the habit of looking at the world from a fundamentally erroneous 
and misleading point of view, in which art, commerce, and the 
like stand out as the first and most prominent objects of atten- 
tion, and man and his life only second. ‘‘ These ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” We apply the first 
limb of that sentence to the study of commerce, art, and the like, 
and the second to man and his life ; whereas we ought evidently 
to do the reverse, 

Now, no doubt, it will be said that all this is visionary and un- 
practical. We may pass these abstract resolutions, but when we 
80 into committee to consider how to put them into practice, we 
shall find it cannot be done,—the work is too deep and large. 


The reason, it will be said, why the subject of Art, and the like, | 
8 Noticed, and directions given us for its study, and the other | 


Wider subjects omitted, is that it is so much easier to study and 
to give rules for the study of the former than of the latter, The 
canons of Art, for instance, are comparatively definite, and when 


once clearly stated, easy of application ; but as to the moral char- | 


acteristics of a population, none but, professed philosophers can 
deal with such a subject, and when they do, none but philosophers 
Will listen to them. It is true that the one book with which I 
happen to be myself acquainted which attempts systematically to 
offer help of the kind I am speaking of for the study of man,—i.e., 
the volume of the valuable series published, I think, by the 


Admiralty some years ago, on ‘‘ How to Observe,” which refers 
to ‘‘morals and manners,” and which was written by so able 
and practised a writer as Miss Martineau, is not, in my opinion 
at least, very successful for its purpose. Much of it would be, to 
most of us, heavy and unattractive reading. 

It is grounded in Miss Martineau’s somewhat ponderous and, 
to many of us, questionable philosophy of life; and it is not 
worked up enough into popular shape to be read by travellers. 
If the very cold ‘“‘cream” which she gives us had been 
‘*whipped ” by the light hand of some practised literary cook, 
it might have been made to “go down” well enough. 
But it would not be necessary to keep to such high, abstract 
regions. We might have such subjects treated, for instance, as 
the state of the schools, and education for children and adults, 
and all kinds of religious and benevolent associations might be 
noticed, with the names and directions of the principal persons 
from whom trustworthy information may be had upon them. 
Even such points as the laws of etiquette which regulate visiting 
in the different countries—as, for instance, whether a foreigner 
or a resident is expected to ‘call” first, and under what condi- 
tions—for lack of knowledge of which we often miss valuable 
acquaintance which we might have made, and even give serious 
offence, and bar our way into social life, might be given with very 
great advantage, if inquiry was made of the really trustworthy 
authorities on such matters. 

The general object is to enable a traveller to realise truly the 
kind of world, social, moral, religious, political, in which he is in 
any place; what he should notice chiefly, and how he may best 
inform himself upon all questions of interest bearing upon human 
life and its welfare there. 

All this requires, if it is to be well done, to be treated bya 
competent writer; if possible, by a master-mind, well acquainted 
with the whole life of each place, and with sufficient knowledge of 
the places and countries (specially of England, if it is for the 
guidance of the English that he writes), to be able to compare 
with truth that place with others. But for so great an object as 
the right guidance of inquiry upon such vital questions, it would 
not, I think, be difficult to induce some of the best and largest- 
minded men to give their assistance, particularly when they saw, 
as they would do in writing for guide-books, that they were likely 
to gain the ear of large numbers of persons, at times when they 
would have leisure and inclination to reflect upon the subjects 
treated. If, for instance, such a man as Mr. Max Miiller could 
be got to write a dozen or more pages on Germany, and its 
manners, institutions, and interests, to be read by English 
travellers and settlers in Germany, there would surely be no fear 
that what he wrote, with his great name and practised literary 
skill to recommend it, would not be eagerly read and studied,— 
or would not carry great weight. If any one of anything like the 
same knowledge, authority, and literary gifts would write a 
similar essay on France, on Italy, and other countries, and if each 
writer would append a brief “catalogue raisonné” of the best 
books upon the countries of which he treats, and of the 
best authorities to consult, the advantage would be incal- 
culable to all future travellers and settlers in foreign lands, 
Such a series of ‘‘Humanity Guide-books,” as one now 
might call them, need not displace those to which we are 
accustomed, but accompany them. Then travellers would not 
have to say, ‘‘ Me trouvant inutile & ce siécle, je me rejette A’ un 
passé?” but at the same time that they cast intelligent glances at 
| past times, they would keep their most lively and earnest atten- 
tion for the living world and its all-important interests. And the 
| spirit so cultivated would, I think, be likely to bring more of 
| what may be called Auman interest into the study of Art and 
Antiquities too. It would help men to look at these things with 
| a view to improving their knowledge not only of the canons of 
Art, important as they are in their place (and if Mr. Ruskin, for 
instance, would help in the guidance of travellers in each country, 
great would be the advantage), and of Antiquities, with a view to 
chronology, or to mere political or art history, considered in a 
technical sense, but with regard to what such remains of past 
| ages or specimens of the works of distant nations may show as to 
what the nature of that human life was, or is, which was the con- 
text out of which they came. In some such ways, either by issuing 
a new kind of Guide-books, to be added to the common ones, or 
by procuring the insertion of essays into the old ones, by the 
best authorities, a great reform, much needed, might be 
|introduced, which would give much deeper and more pro- 
fitable interest to that enormous /act in the world’s life,— 
English travelling and English influence upon the world, and 
| enable us all to bring home lessons, gathered from the experi- 
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ence of our brother-men in all nations, which might add in very 
many ways to the interest and profit of our lives at home, when 
we return. 

As it is, though English bees swarm all over the world, they 
do not bring home a thousandth part of the honey and wax they 
might bring, if better trained and directed for their work, to the 
old hive at home.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Lyrretron. 

P.S.—Since I wrote the above, I have been informed that there 
is one guide-book written upon the principles for which I am 
pleading. In Baedeker’s guide-book for Egypt, in addition to 
articles—each written by one of the men of highest authority upon 
its subject—with regard to antiquities and the questions which 
occupy the learned on Egypt and its remains, the work contains 
also, I am told, a very thorough treatment of the subject of the 
present condition and actual life of the country. Of course, in 
the case of nations more developed in civilisation, and which 
present for notice elaborate systems of education and a many- 
sided life, to do this would be a larger and more arduous under- 
taking, but not an impossible one for a man of the requisite know- 
ledge and ability. 

THE “BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA.” 

(To THB EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I do not know India, but on reading the article by Mr. 
Hyndman in the Nineteenth Century on the ‘ Bankruptcy of 
India,” and the reply to it in the Spectator of the Sth inst., it 
seems to me that the state of India is similar to that of Ireland 
during the first half of the present century. During that period 
Ireland certainly increased in wealth, and yet the peasantry—who 
in Ireland, as in India, are the people—were visibly growing 
poorer. ‘The reason of this apparent contradiction is that popu- 
lation was increasing more rapidly than agricultural wealth, and 
it appears much more likely that the same process is going on in 
India now, than that the country is being drained of its wealth 
by taxation. 

In Ireland, up to the famine of 1847, as in the greater part of 
India from the suppression of the Mahratta Power till now, the 
Government gave to the country the greatest of all blessings that 
a Government can give, namely, internal peace; but it did not 
give what, for an agricultural people, is the first necessity after 
this, namely, a good system of land tenure. I am un- 
able to form an opinion whether Mr. Hyndman is right 
that the great evil is taxation, or whether Miss Nightingale 
and her informants are right,—that the great evil is the 
power of the usurers. It is certainly the duty of the Indian 
Government to extend the principle of the ‘‘ permanent settle- 
ment” of Bengal to the whole of India, thereby making the land 
private property, and permitting the gradual accumulation of 
wealth. Respecting usury, I am convinced that the only guide 
in legislation ought to be the public welfare, and that a creditor 
has no more natural right to take a peasant’s cattle or seed-corn 
in execution, than he has to take the peasant himself and sell him 
as a slave.—I am, Sir, &c., JOsEPH JOHN Murruy. 





AN INCIDENT AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 
(To THE EpDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—A trifling incident occurred at one of the meetings of the 
Sheffield Church Congress which, as it created some sensation in 
that solemn assembly, may be interesting to your readers. 

One of the speakers, while pleading for the use of the 
Eucharistic vestments, enforced his appeal by taking a book from 
his pocket, written by the Bishop of Carlisle, who was sitting on 
the platform, and quoting therefrom his Lordship’s words, that 
‘* these vestments ought to be used in every parish church.” 

This incident created considerable sensation, which was 
heightened rather than allayed by his Lordship’s reply. He 
admitted the speaker’s accuracy, but excused himself by referring 
to his youth and inexperience when he wrote ‘ The Guide to the 
Parish Church” (he was then Dean of Ely), and went on to pro- 
mise an expurgated edition of his book as soon as possible. 


the number of colliery explosions, it may not be inopportune to 
discuss the custom which prevails as to that fertile cause of ex 
plosions,—the use of gunpowder and other explosive substances 
in mines. It is, I understand, admitted that where it would be 
dangerous to work with a naked light gunpowder should not be 
used, although in many of the South Yorkshire collieries where 
the safety-lamp is thought requisite, gunpowder is freely used 
The eighth general rule of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872, 
provides :—(8.) Gunpowder or other explosive or inflammable 
substance shall only be used in the mine underground x 
follows :— 

(f) It shall not be taken into or be in the possession of any person 
in any mine except in cartridges, and shall not be used except in 
accordance with the following regulations, during three months after 
any inflammable gas has been found in any mine, namely :—1. A eo. 
petent person, who shall be appointed for the purpose, shall immediately 
before tiring the shot examine the place where it is to be used, and the 
places contiguous thereto, and shall not allow the shot tobe fired Unless 
he finds it safe todo so; and a shot shall not be fired except by, or 
under, the direction of a competent person, who shall be appointed for 
the purpose. 2. If the said inflammable gas issued so freely that it 
showed a blue cap on the flame of the safety-lamp, it shall only be used 
—(a) Either in those cases of stone drifts and sinking of shafts, in which 
the ventilation is so managed that the return air from the place where 
the powder is used passes into the main return air-course, without pass. 
ing any place in actual course of working; or (6), when the persons 
ordinarily employed in the mine are out of the mine, or out of the part 
of the mine where it is used.” 

The first sign of the presence of inflammable gas is that a blue 
light is shown on the flame of the lamp. From the rule aboye 
referred to one would infer that a blue cap on the lamp indicated 
a greater quantity of inflammable gas than had to be provided 
for by paragraph (7) of the eighth general rule, and that when the 
blue cap shows, extra precautions are to be adopted, but it is not 
the practice thus to interpret the rule. 

It will be seen that the rule governing the use of explosives is 
most ambiguously worded, and it is surely time to make it 
illegal to use gunpowder and such like substances in any mine go 
fiery as to require to be worked with safety-lamps. Where the 
safety-lamp is a necessary precaution, it is surely necessary that 
no explosive substance should be used which may have the effect 
of freeing and igniting gas, although it may not be present when 





the shot is authorised.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun E. Warp, 
Woodbank, Caerleon-on- Usk, October 14th, 


THE CYCLE OF DEPRESSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Il agree with all you so admirably state in the suggestive 
article in the Spectator of the 12th inst., but I altogether fail to 
see that the practical remedy you suggest would be of value. 
The Lancashire workmen, you say, and Mr. Morley, see clearly 
that we have too many cotton goods, and so propose to ask us to 
lessen production. 

Admitting that we have too many cotton goods, which I greatly 
doubt, the cure proposed by Mr. Morley and his Lancashire 
friends is exactly opposed to yours. You suggest the advantage 
of removing a large part of the capital now invested in cotton 
factories, and investing it in silk-growing ; Mr. Morley suggests 
that the whole capital should remain in Lancashire, and 
that the price of cotton goods should be raised, by 
an artificial restriction on its productiveness. I wish to 
explain to you how this operates. I am a manufacturer 
of an article at present very cheap. I require to win £6008 
week ; about exactly £300 is required for wages, and £300 for 
depreciation, interest, and charges. Whether I run my machines 
ten hours a day or five hours, my fixed charges are alike. If 1 
go five hours, my wages are £150; expenses, £300; total, £450. 
A ten-hour day,—wages, £300 ; expenses, £300 ; total, £600. It 
is manifest that if I run five hours a day, and get no more for my 
goods, I shall be £150 a week worse off than I am now, even if I 
deduct the whole of the time lost (which is in practice impossible) 
from the wages of the operatives. The result of my going short 
time would be that a French opponent would instantly get all my 
business. What we need is exactly what you suggest, viz., the 





Whether his Lordship will be able to justify his change of 
opinions by stronger reasons than his subsequent elevation to the 
Episcopate would furnish is now a very interesting question. 
At any rate, fair-play demands that his defence should be as 
immediate and as complete as possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas LAYMAN. 


THE USE OF EXPLOSIVES IN MINES. 


(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR”) 





closing of a large number of our mills, the reduction of cost in 
increasing the out-put of plant. This is by far the most effective 
way to cheapen cost. ‘To increase the working week from 56 to 
60 hours would be equal to a reduction of the wages of my 
workmen of 15 per cent. 

I am reluctant to say it, but I fear we erred in reducing our 
hours, with India and the Continent running against us 72 hours 
aweck. What will cure our trade is for every man to do his very 





Sir,—At this time, when so many able minds are engaged in | 
considering what new inventions can be discovered to minimise | 


most and his very best, for every mill-owner to make his costly plant 
as productive as possible. The mills costly to work or badly man- 
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— > wust altogether stop, and the principle of the survival of the | has neither given himself the trouble to explain incidental allu- 
fittest must be allowed full play. It is hard to write this, but it is sions, nor, what is more to the point, has he made it certain 
true, a8 every practical map, acquainted with the management of | that in Count Fersen’s voluminous papers there is not matter 
a factory subject to keen competition, knows by daily experience. | kept back that would throw light on passages which, as they now 
—Jam, Sir, &e., A Scorch MANUFACTURER. | stand, are obscure. From casual indications, it would seem 

| not improbable that this is the case. Fersen was avowedly in 
| intimate communication with all who were admitted to real con- 














PORT & vz. | fidence by the Queen. One was an Englishman, Quintin Craw- 
—s | ford, another was the Bishop of Pamiers. Both are repeatedly 
THE UNBURIED CHURCH, PENMAEN. referred to in the present correspondence, and both were em- 


ployed for purposes which only the most trusty hands could be 
charged with. Can it be the case that when Fersen preserved 
such dangerously compromising papers from the principal person 
concerned as are here printed, he kept none from these two 
important correspondents, though it appears conclusively, from 
an occasional note by the editor, that there are in existence 
letters of an interesting nature to other political personages? 
Of light to gild thy long bedarken'd hour. We will, however, not dwell any longer on these editorial short- 
° gies, 2 “ comings, but proceed to give the reader some notion of what is 
Lo, the unburied Church on Penmaen downs ! ; 
Tok f sesaecienl tetailien ainalliatiadhiaitinas Tiel to be found in these volumes. 
ee ee tr aa oaaeaaas Count Axel Fersen was son to the Swedish Field-Marshal, who 
Of penitence and shrift for lawless bands. Rime . : 
, f the C ial Gia al edie: eneiinn was distinguished for his great wealth, and the prominent part he 
Une 10cr Se \ress, ¢ dg aren. deep, took in the political revolutions of his country in the beginning 


Or thy unwritten records, faerie Gower, 
O’ermounded sepulchre or cromlech grey, 
Giddy hill-fortress perch’d above the spray 

That beats thy cliffs with unrelenting power, 

Or cavern never reach’d by sun or shower,— 
One relic, open’d to the eye of day 
Out of the wind-swept sand-drift, brings a ray 


N peta 3 mo aa a ie ~ a of Gustavus III.’s reign. At fifteen he was sent on a “ grand 
—s - ee ee a . tour,” which lasted four years. In the course of it he visited the 
October 2nd, 1878. Herpert New. principal Courts and the chief military schools of Europe. The 


SS notices in a diary which he kept at this time evince a precocious 
talent for observation. In Paris, where he made a lengthened stay, 








- 
B O O K S. he quickly became intimate in the choicest circles. Entries in his 
+. journal prove that already at this time he was an object of 
COUNT DE FERSEN.* special distinction from the then Dauphiness, and the fact is con- 
[FIRST NOTICE.) firmed by contemporary testimony which is unexceptionable. The 


Tue French Revolution, like an inexhaustible mine, still continues favour of the Crown was shown by the grant of an honorary com- 
to yield an unceasing stream of literary material, and in these| mission in the French army to the young Swede, when he left to 
two volumes, the latest outcome from the apparently unfathom- | return home. Three years later, in 1778, Fersen went again to 
able store, we have presented to us matter of sterling import- | Paris, this time residing there till the spring of 1750, when, at 
ance. It is no exaggeration to say that their contents are such | bis own request, he sailed with the French expedition to America, 
as, even after the valuable publications from the Vienna archives | 48 the aide-de-camp of General Rochambeau. During this stay in 
by Herr von Arneth and others, shed new light on the transac- the capital, the attention that Fersen received at Court furnished 
tions that led up to the execution of the Royal Family, and | subject for gossip. There is certainly no ground for considering 
notably on the part played by Marie Antoinette. Every one | that any vaiu affectation on his part tended to foment scandal. 
knows that on the occasion of the abortive flight to Varennes, it | On the contrary, ample testimony exists to Fersen’s constitu- 
was a Swedish nobleman, Count Fersen, who had a chief hand | tional reserve and discretion. The Swedish Envoy, deeming it 
in contriving the escape out of Paris, and who himself drove the | incumbent to inform Gustavus III. how his subject had become 
Royal Family the first stage on the road, as far as Bondy. ‘That | the topic of town-talk, praises the admirable modesty of his con- 
this foreigner had long stood high in the Queen’s favour, and had | duct. Again, the Duc de Levis, in his memoirs, dwells on 
enjoyed her confidence in a marked degree, has been matter of Fersen’s singular circumspection. The letters to his father in 
general notoriety. But what hitherto has been shrouded in much | this book, written during the American campaign, exhibit all 
obscurity are the details of this confidential intercourse, the facts | the qualities of a mind not given to flighty impressions. The 
in regard to the particular influence exercised on the minds of the | passages throughout the correspondence are frequent reflecting 
King and Queen of France by this foreign nobleman who had no | 00 what Fersen stigmatises as the fatal indiscretion of the French 
recognised official character. The mystery surrounding the action | character. Ile was eminently a man of uncommon nerve, who 
of this hidden agency is at last to a great extent dissipated in resolutely and in his own breast could matare a daring purpose, 
the two volumes before us, The grand-nephew of Count Fersen | and then bad the requisite courage to carry it out under trying 
has here given to the public a selection from the voluminous | circumstances. Versonal attachment to the Royal Family of 
papers of his uncle, which comprises much that is of the deepest | France made him throw himself with vehemence into the designs 
interest. We have here the intimate correspondence with | for effecting a wholesale reaction through the intervention of an 
Marie Antoinette, besides letters to other important political per- armed Coalition; personal ties made him likewise a devoted 
sonages relating to pending combinations, and copious extracts friend of Gustavus IIL.; yet it results from his correspondence 
from diaries. Count Fersen is now shown as the man who stood | that political passion never blinded him to the defects in the 
behind the innermost scenes, as regards the councils of the Queen, | latter's character, and that his shrewd observation remained 
and the designs on foot for rescuing French Royalty by an| thoroughly on its guard against that Monarch’s impulsive and 
action from without, which Gustavus III. of Sweden sedu- | flighty judgment. At the termination of the American 
lously strove to effect. What gives its superior value to| expedition, Fersen, in reward of his services, received 
this publication is that it presents to us what it is else hardly la pension, and the proprietary colonelcy of the Regiment Royal 
possible to recover in history, the little hasty scrawls of confi- | Suédois, in the French service. This charge obliged him to visit 
dential communication, exchanged through underground channels, | France periodically, though he did not disconnect himself from 
between parties in moments of extreme peril, and which, as a 'his country, and served with Gustavus in the disastrous Finnish 


rule, are destroyed as soon as they have been received. Count campaign of 1788. When the first rumble of the Revolutionary 


Fersen, however, was a man who exceptionally preserved, it) thunder was heard, he, however, proceeded to France, where he 
would seem, almost every bit of paper, and to judge from several | continued to reside until after that unsuccessful attempt at flight 
things in these volumes, who was pedantically methodical about | by the Royal Family in which he was so greatly implicated. Such is 
docketting his documents. His descendant appears not to have in- | & general outline of the hitherto rather mysterious figure who, 
herited this quality. It cannot be said that the editorial care he has ‘though justly credited by rumour with great influence, con- 
expended in his task is at all adequate. Apart from gross sloven- 'trived to be active without leaving behind him traces whereby 
liness in the correction of the press, such as glaringly impossible | the fact could be readily brought home. 

dates, and as manifestly impossible directions to letters, Baron The papers now made public are of several categories. Count 
Klinckowstrém has shown want of critical judgment in the | Fersen, we are told, kept a daily autograph journal down to his 
gaps he has made in the diaries as they are here printed. He death, in 1810. The portion covering the period from 1780 to 
heed 8 - | June, 1791, is lost, however. We are informed in a laconic note 


* Le Comte de F rsen et Le On r de France. Par Le Baron de Klinckowstriim. . ° ass : 
Svols. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1878 * | that it was destroyed by the individual to whom it had been con- 
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fided when the Count left Paris. He kept besides a diary with 
cursory notes, and this is printed here, though it is not clear 
whether the editor has not seen fitto make occasional omissions. At 
least some gaps occur that are perplexing. Why Fersen should, 
from motives of caution, have made no entries on particular days, 
when he did not refrain from dotting down most compromising 
notes before and after, is difficult to imagine. The editor has not 
vouchsafed to throw light on a matter which is certainly of im- 
portance, for at least one of the gaps is to be found at a very 
important point of the narrative. The remainder of the volume 
consists of correspondence with various persons. There are 
letters to his father, with much which is of general interest; there 
are also his reports to Gustavus III., and to the latter’s confidential 
counsellor, Baron Taube ; but what constitutes the capital value 
of this publication are the letters exchanged between Fersen and 


Marie Antoinette.—letters of the most confidential nature,—of | 


which most were composed in cipher, and transmitted by various 
devices. ‘These begin immediately on Fersen hearing of the 
arrest at Varennes, and continue down to the spring of 1793, 
when the means for direct communication with the imprisoned 
Queen were forcibly put a stop to. During this eventful period, 
Count Fersen’s mind was unceasingly engaged in seeking to effect 
a rescue, while he alone was the depositary of all Marie 


Antoinette’s secrets, of all her thoughts, and feelings, and hopes, | 


and plans. When we say that he alone was the depositary, we 
bear in mind the circumstance, incidentally indicated in the course 
of the correspondence, that at least some of it was not intended 
to come under the knowledge of Louis XVI. 


When the Revolution commenced, the regiment which Fersen | 
commanded (he resigned his commission in 1791) was stationed | 
at Valenciennes, but he appears himself to have been much in the | 


capital and at Court. It is a matter for regret that from this 


period Baron Klinckowstrém has given us but few selections from | 


his letters to his father,—and these picked out from the mass, as 
it would seem, on no discernible plan. Desultory as these ex- 


tracts are, they contain much that is interesting, for Fersen was | 
a keen observer, with excellent opportunities for the exercise of | 


his faculties. One bit of information is here preserved which has 
interest in reference to a story which, when first given in Lord 
Holland’s Reminiscences, on the alleged authority of Madame 
Campan, was pronounced by many critics as a piece of gossip 
without the shadow of foundation. From a letter of Fersen’s, it 
is established that he was in the Palace at Versailles when it was 
invaded by the mob on the night of October 5th. He returned to 
Paris on the following day, in a carriage belonging to the Court. As 
events thickened, Fersen more and more became convinced that 
if the French monarchy was to escape shipwreck, it would require 


active assistance from outside forces. The romantic mind of 
Gustavus III, was fired with the desire to be the avenger of 
outraged royalty. That prince eagerly put himself forward as 


the mover in a political combination to this end, and Fersen was 
selected as the channel for confidential communications. The 
latter’s cautious temperament, however, distrusted his Sovereign’s 
glibness of tongue, and reserved the greatest secrets for his bosom 
friend, Baron Taube. It is in a ciphered letter to him, of March 
7th, that occurs the first intimation of the project to effect the 
escape of the Royal Family :—‘ All I have told the King as if an 
idea of mine, about the going away of the King and Queen of 
France, the method of effecting here a change, and the necessity 
for foreign help, is an actual project, which is being worked out; 
all the world is ignorant of it, only four Frenchmen being in the 
secret, of whom three are out of the country. The one in it isa 
safe man, and not in Paris. I have told the King nothing of this, 
as I somewhat fear his want of discretion, and this demands the 
greatest secrecy. .... . Distrust above everything all French- 
men, even the best-intentioned...... The Comte d’Artois 
and Prince de Condé have absolutely nothing to do with the plan.” 
The entries in the diary from June 11th to the day of flight, 
though short, fill up the picture of the preparations. We can 
trace Fersen, as by himself he completed the arrangements with 
extraordinary daring. Unfortunately, the larger journal con- 
taining this period was destroyed. The principal incidents of 
the flight on the night of June 20th are briefly mentioned 
in the preserved diary. As Fersen waited for the Royal Family, 
Lafayette passed by him twice. At Bondy he took leave 
of the Royal Family, having brought them safely out of Paris, 
and made his way into Belgium, where, on the 23rd, he learnt 
their arrest. The first letter to Marie Antoinette is of the 27th ; 
it is in cipher, as is a hasty note from her written aday later. The 
tone of intimate familiarity, the absence of all trace of ceremony, 


in these two letters, prove that the correspondence was one of long ! 


standing. ‘There are, however, no earlier letters to oF from te 

Queen in this collection. In leaving Paris, Marie Antoinette con 
| fided a portfolio with papers to Fersen. That he brought these 
| safely away, and that some at least are still preserved, appears to 
_ be beyond doubt from this publication. Here, again, however the 
editor provokingly fails to tell us how he identifies a particular 
| paper as coming from this portfolio, and what may haye become 
|of the remainder. Itis from this date that begins the series of 
| letters which makes this publication one of capital importance 
| and to these we shall return on another occasion. , 





JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS.* 
| Dr. Jounson is the great representative of English literature 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. For many years 
| he was a literary dictator, and few men ventured to question hig 
| judgment or his taste. Then came the inevitable reaction, Hig 
dogmatism and his inability to understand the higher beauties of 
poetry offended critics who had an ear for the divine harmonies 
of our master-poets, and sympathy enough to appreciate their 
subtlest fancies and finest imaginative efforts. The age that 
produced such singers as Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley and 
Keats, was not likely to remain on the narrow lines of criticism 
laid down by Johnson ; nor was it unnatural, under the circum. 
| stances, that his judgments, although in many respects manly and 
| sagacious, should have been neglected or despised. We can do 
| more justice to them in these days, can better recognise what ig 
sound, can estimate more leniently, or even afford to smile at, 


what is false. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s exact and delicate taste in literature 
gives weight to every sentence he utters upon the literary law- 
giver of the last century, and the preface to this selection of 
Johnson’s Lives cannot fail to be read with the keenest interest, 
It is unfortunately very short, but it is very weighty, and suggests 
many points of discussion. 
A few words may be said, first of all, about the contents of the 
volume. ‘The “ Lives” selected, and termed the “ six chief,” are 
of Milton, Dryden, Swift, Addison, Pope, and Gray, that of Gray 
being, by Mr. Arnold’s admission, a biography of inferior value; 
and in Macaulay's opinion, ‘** the very worst, beyond all doubt,” of 
the series. We think the “ Life of Cowley” might have been 
added to the number with advantage, for it affords scope for 
| some of Johnson’s best criticism ; and perhaps also the “ Life of 
Savage,” although Savage was no poet, since it is not only highly 
interesting as a narrative, but also a remarkably fine specimen of 
the author’s literary workmanship. ‘The choice, however, is suf- 
ficiently wide to cover, as the editor points out, a space of more 
than a century and a half, and it contains a full and most 
instructive survey of our poetical literature during that period. 
| But is it such a survey as may be safely put in the hands ofa 
| young student without note or comment? Mr. Arnold observes 
| that as a point de repére, a fixed and thoroughly known centre of 
| departure and return to the student of English literature, he 
| knows of no such first-rate piece of literature for supplying in 
this way the wants of the literary student existing at all in any 
| other language, and he adds, truly enough, that a student cannot 
}read these six lives ‘‘ without gaining from them, consciously or 
unconsciously, an insight into the history of English literature and 
life.” But he declines assisting the reader in his study, on the 
| following grounds :— 
| Johnson himself has admirably marked the real line of our educa- 
| J 
| tion through letters. He says, in his Life of Pope :—‘ Judgment is forced 
| upon us by experience. He that reads many books must compare one 
opinion or one style with another; and when he compares must neces- 
| sarily distinguish, reject, and prefer.’ Nothing could be better. The 
aim and end of education through letters isto get thisexperience. Our 
| being told by another what its results will properly be found to be is 
not, even if we are told aright, at all the same thing as getting the 
experience for ourselves. The discipline, therefore, which puts us mM 
the way of getting it cannot be called an inconsiderable or ineflficacious 
}one. We should take care not to imperil its acquisition by refusing 
to trust to it in its simplicity, by being eager to add, set right, 
and annotate. It much to ire tl] reading, by young 
English people, of the lives of the six ief poets of our nation, 
between the years 1650 and 1750, related by our foremost men of 
letters of the eighteenth century. It is much to secure their reading, 
under the stimulus of Johnson’s 
judgments, famous specimens of the authors whose lives are before 
Do not let us insist on also in detail and supple- 
menting Johnson’s work for them,—on telling them what they ought 
really and definitely to think about the six authors, and about the 
exact place of each in English literature. Perhaps our pupils are not 
ripe for it; perhaps, too, we have not Johnson’s interest and Johnsons 


| 
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interesting recital and forcible 


reviewing 


them. 
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we are not the power in letters for our century which he was | 


We may be pedantic, obscure, dull,—everything that bores, 
syerything that attracts; and so Johnson and his Lives 
j will not be received, because we insist on being received 


force ; 
for bis. 
rather than « 
will repel anc 
along with them. 

This is admirably put, and one cannot but appreciate the writer's | 


loyalty to a great man. But there is surely a fallacy in an argu- 
ment which strikes at all annotations, notes, and commentaries, 
in short, at every attempt to elucidate a text or to criti- 
cise a famous work of literature. No doubt the Dry-as-dust 
commentators have done woeful mischief in the world. They | 
have darkened the works of men of genius instead of | 
elucidating them, and it is quite possible that here in Eng- 
land, and especially with English classics published for school | 
service, we are carrying the habit of explaining what does 
pot require explanation to a ridiculous extent. But that the | 
young student will profit by some help we have no doubt what- | 
ever, and especially does such help seem to us needful in a perusal 
of the Lives of the Poets. Johnson was a great critic. He hada 
deep, if not an extensive, knowledge of English literature. No 
man knew better how to impart knowledge, no man had a keener 
gest for literary history ; but Johnson’s judgments were partial, 
his poetical instincts defective, and probably no critic of justly | 
high pretensions ever made greater blunders, The reverence due 
toa great name, and the natural inclination to lean upon authority, 
may lead a young student to follow Johnson's teaching, and in 
following it to go wrong. Why should he not be told how far | 
Johnson went astray in his depreciation of Lycidas, and of | 
Milton’s Sonnets, and of the Odes of Collins and of Gray ? Doubt- 
less a pupil may be told too much, but that scarcely seems a satis- | 


’ 











factory reason for telling him nothing at all. 

Mr. Arnold considers that the eighteenth century was pre- 
eminently the age of prose, and that the special task committed 
to Johnson and his was the establishment of English prose. 
That, he says, was the great want and work of the hour, and 
therefore it was inevitable that other things should be sacrificed | 


age 





to it :— 
“Our literature required a prose which conformed to the truo law of 
prose, and that it might acquire this the more surely, it compelled 
poetry, as in France, to conform itself to the law of prose likewise. The 
classic verse of French poetry was the Alexandrine, a measure favour- | 
able to the qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, balance. 


Gradually 2 measure favourable to those very same qualities—tho ten- | 
syllable couplet—established itself as the classic verse of England, until 
in the eighteenth century it had become the ruling form of our poetry. 
Poetry, or rather the use of verse, entered in a remarkable degree during 
that century into the whole of the daily life of the civilised classes, and 
the poetry of the century was a perpetual school of the qualities requi- 
site for a good prose,—tho qualities of regularity, uniformity, precision, 
balance.” 
This, no doubt, is true, and the ten-syllable couplet, a noble 
verse in itself, unfortunately enabled a vast number of men to 
write rhymes who would never have essayed a more difficult 
metre. At the same time, it is worth remembering that much of 
our most effective eighteenth-century poetry was not written in 
this measure. Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence, Allan 
Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd, the exquisite poetry of Gray, of 
Collins, and of Burns, the Task of Cowper, Akenside’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination, and other works which attained no common 
popularity, owed nothing to the so-called classic verse of Eng- 
land. Johnson did his part in forming English prose, just as 
Swift and Addison and other writers of the century had done 
before him, but in his eagerness to show that the literary work of 
the eighteenth century was to produce a prose style, ‘‘a style of 
regularity, uniformity, precision, balance,” Mr. Arnold is perhaps 
inclined to forget that some of our earlier writers had proved far 
more decisively the capabilities of the English tongue. Our 
Bible and Prayer-book are models of English prose, although 
composed in a poetical age. Whatever lack of taste may 
be discernible in Taylor, whose English, according to Mr. 
Amold, is ‘‘cumbersome, unavailable, impossible,” for the 
purposes of modern life, there are passages in that wonderful 
writer which, for precision and force, and for that balance upon 
which Mr. Arnold sets so high a value, cannot well be surpassed. 
The finest prose, to our thinking, is produced not in an age of 
prose, but in an age which calls forth all that is highest and 
noblest in human nature,—an age in which a great literature is 
the outcome of great deeds. Still, no doubt, a considerable tech- 
nical improvement was effected during the eighteenth century in 
the regularity of composition. The result was often monotonous, but 
Sentences were constructed more easily and read with less difficulty ; 
may we not also add, remembering the majestic periods of Hooker 
and the wealthy diction of Bacon, with less enjoyment? The laws 
of prose differ from those of verse, and t is easy to conceive that | 





| in 


| our space is exhausted. 
| is enhanced by the republication of Lord Macaulay’s Life of John- 
son, contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


a poetical period this difference may be forgotten. But the 


| poet is the master of language in all its forms, and his prose is 
generally the best, not because it is poetical, but because it pos- 
sesses a vital strength. 


Mr. Arnold's interesting preface is fruitful in suggestions, but 
We may add that the value of the book 


FREDERICK BARBAROSSA AND THE COMMUNES 


OF LOMBARDY.* 


A rourtn of Signor Testa’s book is occupied by an introduction 


| describing the rise of the Lombard cities, and their social condi- 


tion during the twelfth century. ‘The rest of the volume con- 
sists of a minute account of a struggle between the great 
Hohenstaufen and his subjects, and it concludes, rather 


abruptly, with the peace of Constance. We cannot con- 
gratulate Signor Testa on his translation. His English is 


painfully unidiomatic, and this is a serious defect in a work 
which aims at spirited and picturesque narrative. The 
quaint beauty of the chroniclers, whom Signor Testa quotes so 
often, is lost in the wearisome labyrinth of ‘‘ buts,” ‘ thats,” 
‘“‘hences,” and ‘ wherefores’’ which disfigures every page of 
the English version. We must protest, too, against ‘ militias ” 
for the plural of ‘ militia,” ‘ seigneurial,” and such adjectives as 
‘‘ Lodigian,” ‘ Cremascan,” ‘‘ Tortonese,” and ‘ Parmigian.” 
We agree with Signor Testa that ‘‘he has not told anything 
which has not been told by others” (p. 9), but we cannot 
assent to the conclusion he draws from this modest proposition ; 
namely, that he is not bound to give his authorities, because his 
readers will know where to find them already. The only legiti- 
mate object of a history which does not teach us anything new is 
to render more accessible the knowledge we possess, and this, 
we submit, is not satisfactorily done, unless the authorities aré 
given ‘at every step.” We regret this omission the more be- 
cause Signor Testa seems singularly fair-minded, and appears to 


| approach his subject with an honest intention of treating every- 
lone, Guelf or Ghibelin, Italian or German, according to his 


deserts. It may occasionally suit a party writer to omit accurate 
references, but an author who desires to tell the truth can only 


| be guilty of such negligence through laziness,—and a man who is 
| too lazy to quote his authorities has no business to write at all. 


At the end of his fifth book, Signor Testa has placed a long 
‘* apologetic digression,” as his translator is pleased to term it, in 
which he gives his reasons for heaping together a mass of de- 
tails on the petty skirmishes of these wars. Signor Testa allows 
that ‘‘these may perhaps seem wearisome” (p. 262), and we 
must own to having found them extremely so. We are assured 


| (p. 262) that the author has not omitted “ any which could well 


be brought in and connected with the whole history,” because he 
considers minuteness of description necessary to a true picture of 
these stormy times, and because he hopes that the records of the 
past may rekindle the patriotism of his countrymen.t We think 
that both these laudable ends might have been equally well 


' attained without devoting a whole paragraph to the capture of a 


cartload of ‘‘ stubble ” (which we suppose is meant for ‘“‘ straw”) 
by the Milanese (p. 251), or inflicting upon us all the names of 
all the consuls of Milan for three successive years (pp. 371-2). 
Signor Testa defends himself by the example of the ‘ writers of 
Greece and Rome” (p. 263), but, we acknowledge, without con- 
vincing us. Great as is the sympathy we feel for the noble 
Lombard burghers, who, first of all modern peoples, conquered 
the right to govern themselves, it is small indeed compared to 
the absorbing interest inspired by the contest between Greece 
and Persia, or that between Rome and Carthage. Even to 
Italians, the Lombard war is at most a glorious memory. The 
League did not last long enough to exercise any very permanent 
influence on the fortunes of their country. On the general 
development of Europe the effect of the war was very slight. 
This new scene in the great duel between Pope and Emperor 
showed what confederation might do, but the world was 
slow to learn the lesson. In the next generation the 
cities of Languedoc fell one by one; united, they might 
have bidden defiance to their foes. In the wars related 
by the Greek and Roman historians, we all feel that our 
own destinies were decided as truly as at Trafalgar or 


* History of the War of Frederick I. against the Communes of Lombardy. By Giovanni 
Battisa Testa, of Trino. A Translation from the Italian, Revised by the Author. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

+ The dedication of the original is dated 1853. 
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Waterloo. Details which are delightful when told about these 
great world-contests become tedious in the chronicles of 
medieval warfare. Many of the incidents related by Signor 
Testa are very beautiful, no doubt, but life is not long enough 
for us to learn all the brave deeds done in defence of home and 
country, and we think that he would have made his book more 
readable by a little judicious selection and compression. 

The real interest of the contest between Frederick and the 
Lombards centres around Milan. Its natural advautages, and the 
fame of its Church, had already made the city of St. Ambrose 
great and powerful by the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
Archbishop ranked next to the Sovereign Pontiff among the 
prelates of Italy. In his custody was preserved the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy which the German Kings received at his hands, before 
claiming the Golden Crown of Empire from the successor of St. 
Peter. Inall things the Church of Milan long maintained a higher 
degree of independence and individuality than any other in South 
Europe. The election to the Chair of St. Ambrose was vested 
in the burghers of the city, and the habit of exercising this import- 
ant franchise must have tended to educate them for political life. 
Pavia alone of the neighbouring municipalities could pretend 
to dispute the supremacy of Milan, and between the two there 
sprang up a deadly hate. In the reign of Henry V., we find the 
rival cities, at the head of their confederacies, engaged in a series 
of fierce wars, And now Milan was guilty of two great crimes, 
crimes which drew down upon her a slow but terrible vengeance. 
Lodi, in alliance with Pavia and Cremona, had inflicted consider- 
able losses on the soldiers of Tortona and Milan. The Milanese 
determined to destroy the little State. In 1115, they fell suddenly 
upon the city, sacked it, and razed it to the ground. Then they 
divided the inhabitants into villages, subjected them to heavy 
tribute, and deprived them of civilrights. Three years later, war 
broke out with Como. The Milanese were again victorious, and 
again forced the conquered to dwell in huts amid the ruins of 
their city. Fora quarter of a century the wretched exiles lived 
in hopeless slavery, and Milan triumphed in the success of her 
terrible policy. 

In the spring of 1153 the newly-elected Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa held a Diet at Constance. Two merchants of Lodi, 
who chanced to be in the town, implored his mercy for their 
countrymen. Their appeal gave him the very pretext he desired 
for interfering in the affairs of Lombardy, and humbling the 
Republican pride of her cities. In intellectual ability and force of 
character, Frederick was not unworthy of the age of Becket and 
Henry II., of Hadrian and Abelard. But his cruelty was fiercer than 
the cruelty of his time, his perfidy blacker than the perfidy of the 
Angevins. In the autumn of the following year he entered Italy. 
The Milanese strove to appease him by loyal professions and offers 
of tribute, but Frederick was bent on their destruction, and 
refused their gifts. Tortona was the first city in their alliance to 
feel his fury. After a long siege, he was compelled to grant the 
inhabitants their freedom ; they retired in a body to Milan, and 
we have seldom read anything more touching than the story of 
their reception by the grateful republic. After all, Frederick 
was forced to defer his vengeance. Fever, as usual, proved 
fatal to the Germans, and soon after his coronation he 
recrossed the Alps. Within two months of the surrender 
the Milanese were rebuilding the city of their allies. They 
spent the next two years in strengthening their defences, and 
destroying all neighbouring towns which might afford aid or 
shelter to the Germans. Pavia herself fell; never had Milan 
been so glorious or so pitiless. With the summer of 1158 
Frederick returned to Italy. His first step was to cite the 
Milanese before him. By appearing they seemed to acknowledge 
his jurisdiction, and thus enabled him from the beginning to 
put them in the wrong. 
gested by the subtle allies strangely provided for the Emperors 
by the hand of the Countess Matilda. The school of Irnerius 
had flourished, and his disciples delighted in overthrowing all 
those principles which his mistress had upheld. None hated 
the Papacy so fiercely, or attacked it with such skill, as the 
civil lawyers of Bologna. By August, Frederick had formed 
the siege of Milan. 
to surrender. The terms granted were easy, but as we shall 
see, they were quickly broken. Frederick now proceeded to 
reorganise Lombardy, in a Diet held at Roncaglia. Ably sup- 
ported by the civilians, he got his right to the “ regalia” 
clearly defined, and to a great extent substituted consuls 
and podestas named by himsclf for the elected magistrates. 
These innovations, and the separation of Monza from Milan, 


This manceuvre was doubtless sug- 


they rose against the Imperial Commissioners as s00n as they ap. 
peared, and drove them from the gates. Frederickresolyed toreduee 
Crema, a town under the protection of Milan, before chastisin 

the larger city. The siege lasted till January, 1160, Signor 
Testa’s account of it is extremely minute, occupying no lesg than 
fifteen pages (pp. 227-34 and 238-44). Many of the details are 
very picturesque, reminding us at times of the famous siege of 
Platea in Thucydides, but we scarcely think that such g 
lengthened description will be acceptable to Signor Testa’s 
English readers. Here Frederick committed a crime which hag 
seldom been equalled in atrocity. Finding one of his battering. 
engines beaten back by the besieged, he hung the living bodieg 
of his prisoners before it, and thus forced the miserable Citizeng 
to crush and maim their own sons and brothers, or permit hig 
advance unopposed. With a courage which had in it something 
of the old Roman ferocity, the men of Crema continued the 
defence ; the assault was beaten back, but nine mangled corpses 
and many writhing bodies yet alive were let down from the 
blood-stained ropes (pp. 232-4). Next May the long-desired 
army from Germany arrived, and the Emperor again besieged 
Milan. By the end of February the supplies were exhausted, 
and famine once more forced the great city to yield. And 
now Milan was to experience the misery she had so ruth. 
lessly inflicted on others. On the Tuesday after the surrender, 
the Carroccio left the gates for the last time, followed by a train 
of weeping citizens. Lodi was the scene of their humiliation, ag 
of their crime. The sacred car was drawn before the imperial 
throne, the banner of the Commune was lowered before 
Frederick, and the Consuls implored the mercy of their con. 
queror. Punishment was cruelly delayed, and the burghers had 
already dared to hope, when the terrible decree came forth, 
—Milan was to exist no more. On March 25th the sentence 
was executed, and the proudest city of Lombardy lay a heap of 
unsightly ruins. Its people were scattered into villages, and 
there, for the next five years, they endured a foreign tyranny 
unsurpassed even in the annals of Italy. 

All this time Frederick had been at war with the Church; he 
was now to feel the power of her enmity. Goaded to despair by 
the enormities of the German officials, and guided by the 
counsels of Venice, the men of Verona and the March leagued 
themselves together, and swore allegiance to the Emperor, pro- 
vided he were reconciled to the Church. Frederick at once felt the 
danger of the movement. He tried negotiations, and he tried 
arms; both in vain. When he retired to Germany, he left this 
formidable union behind him. Maddened by the return of 
Alexander to Rome in the following year, he pushed into the 
heart of Italy early in 1167, with the new league un- 
broken in his rear. His arrival served but to quicken 
its proceedings. All Lombardy was in one vast con- 
spiracy. Deputies from towns, hitherto the bitterest enemies, 
met early in April, at the monastery of Pontida, to concert 
measures against the common oppressor. On the 27th, the 
terrified Milanese saw a body of horse advancing towards their 
villages. They thought the plot was discovered and their de- 
struction was assured. Presently they descried the standard of 
3ergamo ; they were friends, and deliverance wasathand! They 
were indeed the soldiers of the League, come to restore their 
captive countrymen to liberty and power. When the long pro- 





cession at last reached what had once been Milan, they stood for 
a moment in the ranks gazing on their ruined homes, then, lifting 
up their tearful eyes to heaven, they thanked God for their re- 
turn, and swore to defend their liberty to the last. The Im- 
perialists had just won a great victory near Rome, and Frederick 
was on the eve of a triumph which would have enabled him to 
devote his whole strength to the Lombard war, when a pestilence 
broke out among his troops, so sutiden and terrible that it seemed 
to the Germans themselves a visible judgment of God, and forced 
them to relinquish the campaign. When Frederick crossed the 


| Alps, he was almost alone. He did not return for six years. The 


In a month famine compelled the citizens 


in violation of the recent treaty, so infuriated the citizens that 


allies meanwhile built the great stronghold of Alessandria, between 
Pavia and Montferrat, thus dividing the only powerful supporters 
of imperial claims to Italy. 

In October, 1174, Frederick sat down before the fortress 
named after his hated rival. In perfidy, in cruelty, in dogged 
bravery, and endurance he surpassed himself,—in vain; spring saw 
the Emperor once more without an army, and engaged bes 
treacherous negotiations to gain time. With the May of 11/6 
came the last army which Frederick was to lead against the 
cities of Lombardy. The League was ready, and on the 29th the 
Carroccio, once more escorted by its chosen guard, left the gates 
of Milan. The two armies came up with each other near Legnano, 
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dinstantly engaged. Frederick's plan was to break the left wing 
- Lombards, and then take their centre in flank. Charge after 
= of the heavy German cavalry was beaten back, their ranks 
_, by the incessant shower of missiles poured on them by 
ise Milanese. At length, Frederick’s experienced eye saw that the 
defence had slackened, and that the crisis of the battle had come. 
Gathering his barons around him, he headed a furious rush in 
person, eut the contingent of Brescia to pieces, and routed the 
entire left wing. A terrible struggle now raged around the 
Carroccio. For a time the Emperor carried all before him, bearing 
pack the guard of the sacred car, and tearing down its banners 
with his own hands. Then the Milanese reserve, the ‘‘ Company 
of Death,” sworn to conquer or to die, flung themselves upon the 
Imperialists. In a few minutes Frederick’s standard was in the 
dust, and the Emperor himself lay buried beneath the bodies of 
his soldiers. The ‘‘ Company of Death” pressed on, and easily 
routed the German right and centre, already discouraged by 
the reported fall of their leader. For eight miles the slaughter 
of the flying Germans continued. When the Lombards drew 
off from the pursuit, Italy was free. The remaining pages 
of Signor Testa’s book are taken up with the tire- 
gome negotiations which finally led to the reconciliation 
of Frederick and Alexander, and to the confirmation of the 
liberties of Lombardy by the peace of Constance. We can 
already discern in the few intervening years symptoms of the fatal 
spirit of discord which was to bring all this fair promise to 
nothing. In the very month in which the peace was signed, 
Alessandria, herself the creation of the League, made a separate 
treaty with Frederick. 

In taking leave of Signor Testa, we can only express our 
astonishment that the history of his own country has not taught 
him how worthless is the miserable theory he so constantly 
preaches of a temporal dispensation. Can any one who has read 
that history, seriously believe that ‘divine justice never leaves 
guilt unpunished, even in this world ?” (p. 298.) 


LECHLER’S LIFE OF WICLIF.* 
Tere is a sort of writers who are never tired of speaking ill of 
the English Reformation. They tell us that it was not a genuine 
popular movement, and that its leaders were a poor set of men, 
most of them weak and many bad, among whom not one is to be 
found who really merits our regard or admiration. These gentlemen 
blame the partiality of ‘‘ Protestant” writers so much, that we can- 
not doubt their own impartiality ; but the Englishman who wishes 
to be grateful to some one for the blessings he enjoys, may console 
himself with the thought that he is at liberty to go back earlier 
than the reign of Henry VIII. The religious strife of the sixteenth 
century had not with us the freshness and force of novelty. The 
questions which were convulsing Europe had already been dis- 
cussed and sifted here, for high on the roll of our country’s 
worthies stands the first champion of the Reformation, John 
Wyclif. Unfortunately, no good English biography of him 
exists. Lewis's life, published in 1720, is undigested and badly 
written. Dr. Robert Vaughan tried to supply the want, but 


the worldliness and avarice of the clergy; the encroachments of 
the Papacy on the rights of the National Churches, and of the 
clergy on the domain of the secular power,—these things had 
long been inveighed against, deplored, and satirised. But the 
opposition had been occasional in its nature; pious men who 
really desired reform shrank from tracking abuses home to their 
source, in the authorised practice of the Church ; statesmen had 
been moved by ambition and the love of power, rather than by 
desire for the amendment of religion. Wyclif’s keen moral sense 
was shocked at the prevalent evils, while his intellect would not 
rest in the contemplation of isolated facts, but sought fearlessly 
the principles by which conduct was to be governed. His con- 
victions were slowly formed, and he did not arrive at some of 
his most important doctrines till late in life; but when once he 
had made up his mind he spoke out boldly, and carried with him a 
multitude who found that he had given a reasonable form to 
doubts and discontents that had long been brooding. 

It does not appear that in his early life Wyclif showed any 
signs of contumacy or revolt. The first we hear of him is as a 
scholar at Oxford, where (so even his enemies allow) he held 
the first place as a theologian and a philosopher. Indeed, but for 
his later fame, it is probable that his name would still be known to 
the historians of philosopby as the last original mind among the 
Scholastics. His studies took a wide range, and included mathe- 
matics and such physics as were then to be learned. Our first 
notice of him is as Master of Balliol, in 1361. It must have been 
in this part of his career that he wrote his purely philosophical 
treatises,—works which it would be hard for any one to read now, 
but which contain some, perhaps many, germs from which his 
later doctrines were developed. 

An University life was not necessarily one removed from public 
affairs, and Wyclif, who was attached to the Court in some 
capacity, came forward asa pampbleteer in defence of the Govern- 
ment, which had rejected a demand made by the Pope for arrears 
of tribute promised by John at his submission. The pamphlet 
took the form of a Parliamentory Report, in which seven lords in 
succession deliver reasons against the tribute. We wish we could 
believe, with Dr. Lechler, that this is a genuine report ; but each 
lord in turn confines himself so neatly to one ground of objec- 
tion, and the grounds are mostly so Wyclifite, that we cannot 
put faith in it asa fair specimen of fourteenth-century debate. 
However this may be, it is clear that Wyclif was already a marked 
man on the national or anti-Papal side, and this distinction be- 
comes more evident when we find him, in 1374, one of the Com- 
missioners appointed to treat with the Pope’s Ambassador at 
Bruges on reservations and provisions. Statesmen had no doubt 
already learnt the device of quieting an over-zealous advocate of 
popular opinions by putting him on a commission, in company 
with obstructives. ‘The Commission came to an agreement which 
did little to restrain the Pope, and its head, the Bishop of 
Bangor, was soon after translated by Papal provision to the 
richer bishopric of Hereford. 

Thus far, Wyclif’s action had been aggressive, but at his next 





appearance we find him put on his defence. His appearance at 


| St. Paul’s in answer to the summons of Convocation, the quarrel 


he was deficient in scholarship and historical knowledge, and a | which ensued between the Duke of Lancaster and the Bishop of 
pretentious style makes his ‘‘ John de Wycliffe : a Monograph ” | London, and the riotous break-up of the assembly, form one of 
one of the most tiresome of books. Both these writers had the | the best known scenes in the life of the Reformer. The charges 
disadvantage of knowing little of Wyclif’s Latin works ; and even ‘against him are nowhere clearly stated, but we cannot doubt 


now, though a few have been printed, the bulk is to be found 
only among the MSS. of the Vienna Library. Dr. Lechler has 
had free use of these treasures for a quarter of a century, and 
apart from its other great merits, his book is of immense value for 
the extracts from unprinted works with which it abounds. The 
original German workf contained, besides the life of Wyclif, a 
sketch of the growth of the reforming spirit before Wyclif's time, 
and thence to the outbreak of the Reformation. It had, in con- 
Sequence, the unpleasant effect of being written on two scales, 
passing from history to biography and back again, each part good 
in itself, but the whole wanting in unity. Dr. Lorimer has wisely 
confined his translation to the life, with a sketch, recast by Dr. 
Lechler, of Wyclif’s English precursors, and has given us a book 
which has nothing to terrify the general reader. We hope it 
may do something to win for Wyclif the fame he deserves, both 
lor his lofty character and the extent of his influence. In 
him met for the first time the various tendencies which were 
undermining the power of the Church, when it seemed to have 
reached its highest point. The abuses of the Papal Court and 


vee Wiclif, and his English Preeursors. By Professor Lechler, D.D., of the 
hiversity of Leipzig. Translated from the German, with Additional Notes, by 
eter Lorimer, D.D. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 
t Reviewed in the Spectator of March 15, 1873. 


that they were nearly the same as were urged soon afterwards 
by the Pope. For now the Papal power was to be used 
against him. We know not whether the attack was due to the 
instigation of the English prelates, or to the spontaneous 
action of the Papal Court, which had cause enough to dislike him. 
Bulls were issued ordering the Bishops to seize and imprison him 
till further orders, if it should be found that he had taught the 
erroneous doctrines enumerated in an accompanying schedule. 
The list of errors shows that Wyclif had not advanced far in im- 
pugning the doctrines of the Church. One group of the con- 
demned propositions asserts that all dominion or property is 
held conditionally. These propositions are obscurely ex- 
pressed, as if the compiler had not mastered the subject 
of his condemnations, but they refer to Wyeclif's ccle- 
brated doctrine of dominion as founded in grace. Another 
group asserts the right and duty of secular rulers to punish de- 
linquent clerks by forfeiture or otherwise, and in case of need to 
correct even the Pope. Here, although still on semi-political 


ground, Wyclif had attacked the customary teaching of the 


Church, if not its authoritative dogma. In a third group he 


enters fully upon religious territory, when he declares that all 
priests have ez o/jicio an equal right to declare absolution (so that 
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the Pope had no right to reserve special cases to himself); and | selled poverty, it was not only to the special Orders, but to all ig 
that no excommunication has any effect, except by the fault | priests. 
of the excommunicated person. It is curious to find| Such teaching of course made the prelates wish to suppress him 
Wyclif treading the path in which Luther was to fol- | there is no idealist so irritating as he who insists on realising gp 
low, in attacking the claim of the Church to dispense | ideal to which we have been accustomed to pay & becoming but 
pardon; and it is still more curious to find that this | distant homage. And when Wyclif found himself at issue with 
deadly stroke at sacerdotalism was less severely condemned | all the official leaders of the Church, what wonder if hig tone 
than his assault on the civil immunities of the clergy. The | grew more bitter, his denunciation fiercer? It is from this time that 
prosecution did little to lessen his favour with Government or | he begins to abound in invective against the Friars, who were 
people. He appeared at Lambeth before the Bishops, but they | then (like the Jesuits at a later time) the champions of the 
were already intimidated by an order from the Court not to con- | Papacy, foremost in defending every claim of the Church, 
demn him, and a mob, forcing its way into the chapel where they and we may add, most audacious in practising all itg abuses, 
sat, gave an opportunity for breaking up the sitting. Three | There was yet one farther step for Wyclif to make. Hitherto he 
months later the Pope died, and the proceedings had no further | had confined himself to matters in which there was an appeal to 
issue. ‘Thus far Wyclif had found powerful supporters. He|the common moral instincts of mankind. Whatever theories 
had indeed only maintained on behalf of the English Crown the | might be held as to poverty, or the power of the Keys, the world. 
claims which had been advanced by Marsilus of Padua and by | liness of the clergy and the abuse of indulgences were evils 
William of Ockham in defence of the Empire. He was now to | visible to all. But he now invaded the province of pure dogma, 
venture on a more dangerous enterprise, a thorough assault | and in his denial of Transubstantiation took up a position where 
upon the evils of the Church, in its practice, constitution, and | he was sure to be deserted by many who had so far backed him, 
dogma. | How he was led to this doctrine is one of the puzzles in his 
The new Pope was Urban VI., who began with a promise of mental history. In his previous attacks upon established Opinions, 
vigorous reform that excited for a moment Wyclif’s hopes and | we can trace in each instance the moral indignation which stirred 
sympathy, but met with less favour from the Papal Court. An him to revolt; here we have a purely intellectual conclusion, 
anti-Pope was elected, and Urban’s attention was diverted from | which, so far as we can see, is independent of his earlier heresies, 
purifying the Church to quarrelling with his rival. Could the | We regret that Dr. Lechler seems to be unable to throw any 
Popes have had their way, all Europe would have been in arms | light on this point; indeed, if we are not mistaken, he has over. 
to support their respective claims. ‘This, the Great Schism, forms | looked one curious bond which unites this, Wyclif’s latest develop. 
an epoch in Wyclif’s development. What little respect he had | ment, with the philosophical views of his younger days. In one 
hitherto paid to the earthly head of the Church vanished ; the j ot his early works, the De Ente, he devotes three chapters to 
Pope and the Papal system became to him officially Antichrist. | prove that matter cannot be annihilated, and it is one of hig 
‘* Christ,” said he, ‘* hath begun to help us graciously, in that he | favourite arguments against Transubstantiation that it supposes 
hath cloven the head of Antichrist, and made the one part fight the annihilation of the substance of bread. 
against the other.” We need not follow in detail the few last years of Wyclif’s life, 
With this revolt against the Pope came in a free handling of | The highly placed friends who shrank from upholding him jn 
the whole Church system. ‘The formal and ceremonial practices | dogmatic heresy were probably still more estranged by the Wat 
which had grown so rankly that they threatened to choke all} Tyler riots. Though he could not be justly charged with in. 
spiritual religion were examined and denounced. The worship | citing to civil discontent, he must have suffered the discredit 
of images, the invocation of the saints, pilgrimages, pardons, | which attaches to all teachers of novelties at a time of reaction, 
masses for the dead, monastic Orders,—all these were assailed, as | Yet he must still have had powerful protectors, for while his 
hurtful to true Christian life and to the freedom of the Gospel. | followers were prosecuted, and most of them forced to recant, he 
Tue attack was the harder to meet, that it was not the blind | remained undisturbed in his Leicestershire parish till death took 
assault of a fanatic, but the reasoned judgment of a logical mind. | him out of the reach of his opponents. 
Wyclif never speaks of the saints without respect, but urges; We have left ourselves but little space to discuss the merits of 
that Christ is as ready to hear as any saint can be, and more} Dr. Lechler’s book. We have already spoken of his thorough 
powerful to help. He admits that images may sometimes be | knowledge of his subject, in which he is doubtless unapproached 
useful to devotion, but this advantage is too dearly purchased, | by any one in Europe. But we cannot help regretting the method 
since they lead the ignorant to idolatry. The whole sys-| which he has adopted in setting forth Wyclif’s opinions. His 
tem of purchased pardons, indulgences, letters of fraternity, | eighth chapter is devoted to an account of Wyclif’s philosophical 
private masses is unsparingly denounced; but on the sub- | and theological system. It starts with his metaphysic, and con- 
ject of confession he speaks the language of a moderate | tinues through theology proper to the constitution, government, 
Anglican, allowing its usefulness in some cases, but condemning | and practices of the Church. This way of treatment, thorough as 
its enforcement as a general practice. A similar moderation is | it is, does not bring out clearly the dominant notes. We are 
visible in his treatment of the celibacy of the clergy and other | shown Wyclif’s conclusions and the course of their developmenton 
usages which were afterwards to be rejected by the Reformed | each subject in turn, but their relative importance is not clearly 
Churches. In every case, his first question is whether the | marked, and the organic unity of the whole is missing. Wecan- 
practice is enjoined by Scripture, and if not, he asks, next, how | not now discuss how this method has affected the treatment of 
far it tends to promote a true Christian life. It is remarkable | details, but we may say that Dr. Lechler seems to lay too much 
that in almost all instances Wyclif has anticipated the judgment | stress on Wyclif's Eucharistic doctrine, and too little on his 
embodied in our Book of Common Prayer. There is one striking | attack on priestly absolution. 
exception to this rule. Wyclif insisted that poverty was binding! Dr. Lechler, in his preface, bears witness to his translator's 
on the clergy,—that every priest ought to follow the example of | perfect acquaintance with German and rich knowledge of his subs 
the Apostles, to content himself with food and raiment, and | ject, and the work is, on the whole, well done, yet it is marred 
administer as in trust for the poor whatever he might receive | by unfortunate inaccuracies and affectations. Dr. Lecbler tells us 
beyond his need from the tithes or offerings of his parishioners. | that Wyclif used scientific illustrations, ‘‘even in sermons, ’ 
He would have had the lay ruler enforce this duty by withdrawing | least such as seem to have been preached before the University. 
from the clergy all landed property and endowments except tithe. | Dr. Lorimer’s version (I., 138) is “‘ not only. . . . . . in sermons 
This view is extravagant, but an apologist might plead that it | preached before the University, but even in his English sermons 
was a natural reaction against the gross worldliness and avarice | he makes unhesitating use of such illustrations.” Again, to speak 
of opinions as “ unecclesiastical” (L1., 238) is utterly without 
'meaning. ‘ Unkirchlich,” here, is, ‘‘ against the teaching of the 


then prevailing among the clergy. ‘There is another excuse for 
Wyclif, which is that he was trying to apply honestly the stand- 
ard held officially by every Churchman. ‘The medieval ideal| Church.” The “ Viscount” of Oxfordshire (II., 259) was the 
placed poverty among the Christian virtues. Each fresh Order, in | Sheriff ; the division between clergy and laity is one of orders, 
its new fervour, tried to be poor, and each in turn was corrupted | not of ‘‘ ranks,” as Dr. Lorimer has it (II., 123). If we have no 
by the gifts that its self-denial had attracted. When the monks | right to an index, we may complain that the notes are arranged ip 
had shown that the renunciation of individual ownership was no | a strangely inconvenient way, and that the reference numbers bd 
guard against the temptations of collective riches, St. Francis for- | frequently, we might almost say usually, wrong. Most annoying 
bade his followers to own anything, either singly or as an Order. ! of all is the use of odd and affected language, such as “the sage 
The rule, too austere to be kept, was evaded with the connivance of the donation of Constantine.” ‘‘ Impartation ” and ‘‘ posits 

of the Pope, but it remained to illustrate the ideal of saintliness. | are new to us, and when we are told that John Aston was 
Wyclif held that there could not be two ideals ; if Christ coun- | ‘“‘reponed,” we begin to wonder what language we are reading. 
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into English. 
A CHEQUERED LIFE.* 
Mrs. Day's new novel is not a trap for the unwary reader, into 


hich he shall w 
or by any set purpose ; 

ins, with love 
jn both, which are 80 
well-sustaine 
exercised on two points of 
in this day, and 
the construction of he 
evident. 
women in regard to the 
ively is one of 
ness that 18 
transcendent 


alk to be caught by a theory, or a preachment, 
it deals with life and its pleasures and 
and marriage, and the blunders occasionally made 
hard to remedy ; but it is a genuine story, of 
dinterest. Nevertheless, that the writer’s mind is much 
our social life which are indeed pressing 
that she has been strongly influenced by them in 
r story, is plainly, though not obtrusively, 
The unequal measure which society metes to men and 
pre-matrimonial history of each respect- 

these points; the other is the absence of earnest- 
distinctly characteristic of this age—not in the 
al sense of the quality, but in the practical sense of 


it, that should lend a meaning to every day which, whether we 
like it or do not, goes to our account. Very likely it has been 
characteristic of all preceding ages, too, but we see it, and 
feel the effect of it: we can read the results of it in the 


scandals 


and the misfortunes of a time prolific of them, in the 


loosening of family ties, and the distortion of household relations 
of which the world hears a great deal too much, and which come 


of the lack of principle, and the undertaking of serious responsi- | 


bilities without seriousness. 
For Mrs. Day’s handling of the first of these questions, and it 
is a burning one, we have nothing but praise. It is open to 


the objection that between two such amiable and perfectly well- | 


intentioned persons as Lord Rewe and his innocent girl-wife, so 
ignorant of the w orld into which she had stepped out of her con- 
yent schoolroom, that she actually looked upon the pleasant vices 
of which she heard for the first time as deadly sins, silence and 
estrangement of so long duration would not in real life have been 
produced by anything said by a third party. The wife would 
have gone direct to the husband, and asked him what was the 
meaning of his mother’s hints, or if she had not good-sense and 
frankness to take this course, the husband would have insisted on 
an explanation of the change in her demeanour towards himself, 
especially if the two had previously been such firm friends, as well 
as true lovers. But this is not, perhaps, a serious objection ; if it 
were, what could the novelists do? ‘They must have leave 
to be a little improbable, or what would become of three-volume 
fiction? Mrs. Day takes this leave, but it is her only draft upon 
improbability ; the sentiments and the conduct of Valentina are 
entirely consistent with her education and her character, with 


the shock of her introduction into a world in which men are free | 


to indulge in vice unblamed, and women are supposed to know 
all about it, but to be quite unaffected by that knowledge in 
their relations with their brothers, their lovers, and their husbands. 
The truth is told in this novel; the woman’s side of the matter 
is strongly, but delicately, set forth, as it ought to be, in a day 
when the arrangements which precede fashionable marriages are 


printed for public edification, and the mode of announcing them is | 


“On se range”’—of course, as applying to the bridegroom—than 
which a neater insult to the young ladies who are to promise to 
love, honour, and obey the rangés sinners could not well be 
devised. It is well to have a picture of the mind of a good, 
honest, sensitive woman, loving, true, pure, full of the enthusiasm 
of love and respect which comes from lofty teaching concerning 
the meaning of duty and the sanctity of marriage,—of her 
acute shame and indignation, her horrified distrust and 
bewilderment when she finds herself established for all her life 
among people who, holding high places in the world, treat all 
that she abhors, without rendering count of it to herself, with the 


complacence of familiarity and indifference. The family party | 


into which the young girl from her convent school is admitted is 
4 perfectly respectable one, as the world measures respectability. 
The Earl of Kelso is an estimable nobleman, and his Countess is a 
busy, arbitrary woman of fashion, who is not particularly fond of 
her eldest son, but still thinks he might do better than ranger 
himself by marrying his cousin Valentina Dudley ; and when he 
has married her, thinks she had better be knocked out of her 
innocent, sentimental notions, and made to understand the ways | 
of the world which Lord Rewe has always lived in, and to which 
the will have to accommodate herself for the rest of her life. The 
Countess loves her second son, John Scrope, of whom the reader 
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book will reach a second edition, and that Dr. | might have been permitted to see more with advantage, for he 
te his translation by turning these words | is a pleasant and amusing person, and discusses his own 


inability to work in a candid way which takes our fancy, 
while he plays but little part in the story. The relations between 
Lady Kelso and her second son are very well conveyed. 
The easy, fond impudence of the young man, and the 
softening of the bustling mother, who is so hard and exacting to 
others, enliven the course of a story which is too uniformly 
sombre in its tone. Even in the scenes which are all talk and 
trifling there is no laughter, except, and that designedly, of the 
kind that has been likened to ‘‘the crackling of thorns under a 
pot.” Mrs. Day’s heroine—we must still go on using the word, 
though it is in most instances absurdly misapplied—has two for- 
midable rivals in her sisters-in-law, the Ladies Elizabeth and Anne 
Scrope. ‘They are both more interesting than Valentina, as per- 
sons, though the circumstances of the young wife’s life, her trials, 
her sad awakening, her passing temptation, her final triumph, are 
very well told, and with a singularly just presentment of her 
mingled strength and weakness, of her self-consciousness and her 
reserve. Strongly contrasted in every respect, the sisters are 
distinct types, of which the experience of most of us can show 
us specimens, Lady Elizabeth is a fine character, and care- 
fully drawn, in all the variety of aspects in which we see 
her throughout the story, which is not a complicated, but 
is a well constructed one. The steady repression of self, 
the lofty motive, the active well-doing, and the serviceable 
piety of Lady Elizabeth, coming to her aid in a trial 
of which Valentina’s disillusion is but the merest shadow, and 
supporting her through it until the end—not the compensation— 
| are well brought out, and take away the flavour of bitterness, 
of mournfulness, the impression of ‘‘a vain shadow,” in which 
the others walk, and which without these things of good repute 
would depress the reader. It is long since we have been so much 
interested in any fictitious situation as in Lady Elizabeth Scrope’s 
listening to the story of treachery, sin, and shame, which 
Adelaide Hare, her mother’s secretary, pours forth to her, under 
the influence of her gentle kindness to a dependent who is 
neither interesting nor amiable; and learning in its details 
the hollowness of all her own hopes, the unworthiness of the 
/ man she loves, the solemn obligation of a wrong to be righted, 
if she can ever do it, the closing in around herself of the dull, 
grey life, for evermore. There is not a touch of exaggeration, not 
the least shade of affectation, in the description ; throughout the 
| whole of this scene the writer sustains the strength and the 
harmony of the loftiest female character she has yet drawn, and 
we are prepared to find the unappreciated young woman 
afterwards breaking utterly with the empty life which 
{she can neither bear for herself, nor better for those 
whom she loves. Her powerlessness in the latter particular 
|is one of the truest touches of observation in the book; her 
|mother, her father, her sister, all go their several ways, and 
| have their several notions of life, each equally little con- 
tent, but between her and them is the gulf fixed of utterly 
| different principles, purposes, aspirations, and convictions. 
| Valentina is divided from her sister-in-law by the feeling that 
| Lady Elizabeth is one of those who deceived her with the fair 














| seeming under which lay vice and deceit, and which in itself was 
| mere shocking indifference; by Valentina’s own reserve, and by 
| another barrier, which the reader must discover for himself, and 
| having discovered, will perceive to have been contrived with skill 
and developed with taste and delicacy. 

Lady Anne, who marries a millionaire early in the story, and 
‘finds out that neither money nor the kind indulgence of a 
| good-natured man can make happiness, and dies young after a 
life of dressing, flirting, and foolishness, faithfully tended by her 
brother’s wife, by whom her shallow nature has somehow come to 
be stirred to the perception at least of human duties and claims, is 
also very well drawn. ‘There is a scene in which she breaks out 
to her mother, with all her discontent and the inexorable ennui 
of her life, which is very clever, in its true-to-life delineation 
of the wretchedness of self-love and self-indulgence, and of Lady 
Kelso’s first misgivings concerning the perfect wisdom of her 
schemes for the disposal of her daughter. ‘The scene ends thus, 
after Lady Anne has been crying violently, and declaring herself 


the wretchedest of women :— 


«“*T want another handkerchief!’ she sobbed. ‘Oh mother, if this 
was to be all my life, why did you not warn me before? why did you 
not tell me that my marriage was not triumph, but a sacrifice? Is 
there no more joy, no more anything in life except this forlorn neglect, 
these hopeless, stupid, aimless days? It is a pity I ever was born. 
Is it that your life has been so happy, or that you have worn hard to 
the galling yoke, that you can sit here and not mind? No, don’t 
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begin to speak, and put me off with mere words, that only 
mock one’s common-sense; don’t dare to tell me common-place 
maxims, or Bible texts; they mean nothing to me now, they 
are all very well for happy, prosperous people.’—Lady Kelso sat 
helpless, with wrung heart, under her daughter’s passionate outburst. 
What but common-places had she indeed to offer? Lady Anne sprang 
up, with a look that made her mother quake. ‘Iam not going to pass 
such a life as mine much longer,’ she said, with compressed lips, and 
eyes in which the tears were beginning to dry. ‘I have friends of my 
own, as you say, but not in the sense you mean. If Arthur Powys 
does not mend his manners shortly, I shall show him what a neglected 
wife can do, not by way of amusing, but revenging herself. Any of 
these are better than he is. I shall take one as my special friend,— 
nay, more, I will run away with him.’—‘ For Heaven’s sake, Anne, 
think of what you are saying; it would be utter ruin. Arthur Powys 
is not a man to forgive.’ —‘ It is I who have to forgive; I should want 
none of his forgiveness. Don't look so dreadful, mamma! I shall not 
take you into my secrets; you shall not have to answer for my misdeeds. 
Iam more generous than that; I am not going to retaliate on you.’ 
—Lady Kelso’s heart sank at this innuendo; she was to blame, then, in 
her daughter’s mind. She gasped out, ‘For God’s sake, Anne, think 
what you are doing!’ Lady Anne, now studying herself in the glass, 
turned round, on her mother’s exclamation. ‘Good heavens, Mamma, 
what aface! You look as if you had seena ghost! I am sure my 
story is nothing new; there are heaps of people just as bad, or worse.’” 


And then Lady Anne bathes her eyes, and cheers her mother 
up with a description of a ‘ lovely” ball-dress, after which she 
has a relapse into misery and upbraiding, and finally exhibits her- 
self in the Park. Very impressive is the death of this poor, weak, 
vain, selfish creature, the natural result of such training and such 
views of life. One is glad she does not come to any real harm, 


give good reasons for his opinion, and no doubt the immense advan 
of securing the personal supervision of an experienced « 
industry ” can hardly be exaggerated. But the system 
developed, ought, he thinks, to save many disput 
rates of wages, by enlightening the working-class as to & numbe 
of facts which have hitherto not been adequately understoed 
and appreciated by them. It may give us some day a 
or measure of the workman’s rightful claims, and thus “much a 
feeling would be removed. The clergy, especially the rural eh 
may, in Mr. Brassey’s opinion, be useful advisers on this mat 
their poor parishioners, and while they preach, as they ought to do 
contentment with their lot, they may often suggest to them proper and 
hopeful methods of improving it. This they have done to a con. 
siderable extent with fair success, and they would be able to do it 
more effectually, had they more knowledge of the questions involved 
in any demand for increased wages. By merely supporting or Opposing 
such demands, they may seriously weaken the influence of the Church, 
Mr. Brassey would like to see the rate of interest allowed in our 
savings-banks somewhat raised, and this, he thinks, might be safely 
done. The fact is, that at present the working-man has not a gp. 
ciently strong motive to invest in them, although, as things are, the 
deposits reach a very respectable figure. The idea prevalent abroad 
that there is little or no sympathy between rich and poor in England 
is, as the author notes, refuted by the existence of innumerable bene 
volent associations for assisting all who are in need and distress, 
Margery Travers. By A. E. N. Bewicke. (Hurst and Blackett.) — 
Miss Bewicke is one of the best of the second-rate novelists. She does 
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and feels a thrill of compassion for her when she cries out, on her 
death-bed, ‘I am going out into the darkness, I know not | 
where, and all alone; and there is not one of you can hold me | 
back !” 

The story has an under-plot, in which there is some very | 
careful character-drawing. A lawyer, who is a good man | 
in his way, but insists on the utter banishment and oblivion | 
of the family black-sheep, is very well portrayed. Valentina | 
gains upon the reader so much, that one wants to have a some- | 
what clearer notion of the man whom she really and steadily loves | 
from first to last, and who is the least satisfactory, the least dis- | 
tinct of the personages in a story greatly superior in power and 
interest to its author’s earlier novels. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ncaa 
The British Quarterly Review. October. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
—There is much variety of interest in the articles of this number, 
though none of them rise noticably above the average of merit. We 
should be inclined to give the first place to that on ‘Lessing as 
Philosopher and Theologian,” where the writer defends with ability 
and, it seems to us, success, against Mr. Syme, the thesis that Lessing 
was a theist and even a supranaturalist. The essay on “The Uni- 
yersities and the Renaissance” gives the results of considerable 
reading, not always, we should say, well digested. We are afraid that 
the writer takes too favourable a view of the revival of learning in 
Oxford. The small body called the “ Oxford Reformers ” were a trans- 
jient phenomenon, a light succeeding and succeeded by a very thick 
darkness. It is a very curious anachronism, which indicates but 
@ superficial acquaintance with University and College history, 
when the essayist speaks of students being attracted to the Theo- 
logical Faculty by the “fat College livings.” College livings are, 
unless we are very much mistaken, almost entirely a post-Reforma- | 
tion institution. Many of them were acquired at a quite recent period. 
The one College about which we have had the opportunity of inquiring 
since reading the article has bought every living that it possesses since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. For the first three centuries 
of its existence, it had nothing of the kind. There is an interesting article 
on “Tent Work in Palestino,” estimating, and estimating very highly, 
the work of the Survey. There is a refreshing variety in “ Butter and 
Cream,” amidst the hurry and heat of controversy and politics. The 
editor should assign some such subject to the very angry person who 
attacks Mr. Hughes and his book on “* The Old Church.” A writer who 
so far forgets himself as to charge such an antagonist with dishonesty is 
sadly in want of some wholesome neutral alterative. The other 
articles in the number are ‘ Joubert,” “Bosnia, Herzegovina, and 
Austria,” and “ The Three Treaties.” 





| 


Lectures on the Labour Question. By Thomas Brassey,M.P. (Long- 
mans.)—These lectures, which the author bas collected and published 
in this volume, touch on almost every phase of the great labour question, 
and contain a quantity of facts and statistics which ought to be widely 
known. Mr. Brassey rather leans, on the whole, to the capitalist view, 
but he evidently takes pains to do justice to the other side, with which, 
as is well known, he has warm and hearty sympathies. He discusses 
very fully the subject of co-operative production, and comes to the con- | 
clusion that for complicated undertakings it will seldom prove success- 
ful, on the principle that a council of war never fights. He is able to | 


not write too much, she does write carefully, and she tells a story go as 
to interest the reader, if not very deeply, enough to make him read the 
book right through. In the present instance, her heroine is perhaps a 
little too reckless to be so successful a schemer, and the pretty Italian 
girl, who is the most injured of many victims in the novel, is a 
little too much idealised. We cordially like the American heiress, 
Lottie Spluck, and are grateful to Miss Bewicke for letting her recover 
from the threatened consumption, which, for so frightfully overworked 
an expedient in fiction, is admirably used, and with novel effect; 
and we are very glad that the virtuous hero, after having been cruelly 
jilted by Margery Travers, marries the kindly, sweet-natured, original 
little Yankee girl. The vicious hero is good enough for Margery, and 
though he is penitent, and also married, at the end of the third volume, 
we have no doubt they plague each other a good deal, in that untrayelled 
country to which people in novels retire after the honeymoon. 

Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 1875-6, in H.M.’s Ships 
‘ Alert’ and ‘ Discovery. By Captain Sir G.S. Nares. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Sir George Nares is not a brilliant writer, and few subjectsare 
more monotonous or less interesting to the general reader than the history 
of Arctic expeditions, unless some great achievements have attended 
them. The newspapers forestall by the letters of correspondents, and the 
reports of the speeches made by the explorers on their return, at public 
dinners and scientific meetings, all that note-books and journals are 
afterwards to reveal in fuller, and generally wearisome detail. These 
volumes are heavy specimens of a heavy kind of literature, but they 
are calculated to fulfil the purpose of their writer, who intends them 
“for the information of future Arctic explorers,” whom he desires 
especially to impress with his own firm conviction that the North Pole 
is unattainable by the Smith-Sound route. 


The Life of Christian Consecration: Sermons Preached at Leicester. 
By Alexander Mackennal, B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The writer 
of these sermons is a man who would deprecate anything like eulogy 
of them. In one very striking sermon, on ‘ Faith and Self-Comy lacency,” 
ho says:—* How hard it is to offer a simple thanksgiving and an 


earnest prayer after applause.” We may venture, however, to express 


|a hope that this volume may be very widely read and attentively 


studied. Attentive studying, it requires, for without that its full 
meaning may be missed. There is in his teaching such a com- 
plete absence of self-assertion and pretension to originality, that 


la careless reader might easily suppose that Mr. Mackennal has 


nothing particular to say. There is no combatting of obnoxious 
dogmas in these sermons, yet after the reading of them many 
such dogmas reappear to us altogether transformed, or else dis- 
appear quietly from the view. The leading idea of these sermons 
may be found, we think, in the following quotation, from a sermon with 
the title, “ The Christian Life a Revelation ” :—* ‘God has begotten us, 
says James, ‘that we should be a kind of first-fruits of his creatures. 
In the character he has formed in us we may see the style and quality 
of redeemed manhood, in the influences by which he sways us, the 


| influences which the world shall obey; and in the energy with which he 


works in us, the energy that shall transform the world.” We have not 
space even to point out the various ways in which that conviction 1 
worked out, but must give one quotation, which certainly contains 
wholesome doctrine for these times :—* Look at war, that crime which 
has arrogated to itself the title ‘splendid.’ There have been neceé 
sary wars, and until the gospel and spirit of Christ govern Christian 


' men and Christian countries, there will be circumstances rendering Wat 
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Id be silenced at once by a law of compulsory enlistment ; 
d to fight, but to send others to be slain and wounded, 
| addition to the income-tax being all their contribution to the 
ng ong our newspapers are some which will sound the call to 
. a reasons, or because of the private interests of their pro- 
and some will chatter for war because they have not the 
pose a popular cry, or the patience to await the issue of 
Reflect also on the crowd of speculators, preparing to 
Jy the Army with adulterated coffee or putrid meat...... But 
op? th .re aro no such things as splendid sins. The story of trans- 
at “a one of meanness.” We had never heard of Mr. Mackennal 


courage wou 
they do not inten 
war. 
arms for t 
prietors ; 
courage to op 
negotiation. 


ressiO , 

on the publication of this volume, and therefore have an unex- 
pected pleasure in meeting wtih a teacher of mer so impressive and 
inspiriting. 


Benjamin du Plan. By D. Bonnefois. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Benjamin du Plan was “a gentleman of Alais,” in the Department of 
Gard, and the writer of this memoir is the pastor of the Reformed Church 
M. du Plan began life by serving in the army ; at twenty- 
two years of age (he was born in 1688), he *‘ abandoned his position in 
the army, to devote himself entirely to the support and diffusion of the 
Protestant religion.” He ended his life as a refugee in England. His 
were indeed evil days for the faith which heheld. The Roman Catholic 
Church then possessed in France the power of which Leo XIII. so 
bitterly dey lores the loss. She could persecute, if not as much 
(for there were some limits which she could not 


in that town. 


as she pleased 
afford to transgress), but with considerable rigour. Lay Pro- 


testants were not formally condemned to death for their religion. 
They were ©! ushed by an infamous system of terrorism and 
violence, and if the stroke of a dragoon’s sword was fatal, there was no 
need toinquire into the matter. Or they were imprisoned for life. Thus 
Jacquette Vigne (a simple creature, against whom there was no pretence 
of political accusation) was arrested in 1726, and in 1745 her jailers had to 
record that “her belief was unchanged.” To be a minister was a 
capital crime. As late as 1752, Francois Bénézet suffered death for no 
other reason. These cruelties led to reprisals, it is true, and we 
are sorry, rather than surprised, to see that du Plan abetted them ; but 
that there was any political necessity or even excuse for the persecu- 
tion, is a pretence too monstrous even for the advocacy of the new 
champions of liberty of conscience. This memoir shows us a page of 
history which it is not in the interest of this generation to close. 


Mrs. Gray's Reminiscences. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —Mrs. Gray, the widow of a physician, tells us five stories of 
the love-affairs of persons with whom she had become acquainted inher 
native town of Castleford, and with whom she or her husband had had 
more or less to do. These narratives are ordinary enough, nor is there 
anything striking or picturesque about the personages who figure in 
them. Nor do they commend themselves the more by the somewhat 
doleful character which most of them have. It is a well-known fact in 
actual life, which writers of fiction would do well to remember, that 
common-place characters are, for the most part, more endurable when 
they are cheerful, and that it is only a great sorrow, nobly borne and 
tragically described, that elevates them out of themselves. We must 
except from our judgment one story, “ Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe,” which 
strikes us as being greatly superior to the rest. Whether the secret is 
an absolute novelty, we cannot pretend to say—absolute novelties, in 
these days, are not easily to be obtained—but it is certainly well kept. 
To most readers, except those whose unhappy sagacity permits them to 
enjoy no mystery, the dénowement will be a complete and agreeable 
surprise. 

Rare Pale Margaret. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.)—There is 
nothing that we see especially “rare” or “ pale” about the Margaret 
who is the heroine of this story. She is a high-spirited girl, who loves 
both open-air life and books, and who would scarcely be distinguishable 
from her fellows but for the accident of a divided and doubtful love. 
Circumstances have created a peculiar relation between her and a 
young neighbour, a man of culture and even genius, and of commanding 

moral qualities, but suffering under the affliction of being a deaf mute. 
On the other hand, her heart is solicited by a less romantic but not less 
sterling affection on the part of the Vicar’s son, a gallant young sailor. 
This love-history, entangled as it is with that of a village beauty, is 
told with much vivacity. We follow it with interest, while we recog- 


of touch in description. The portion of the story that takes place in 
France is the best, and the author paints certain phases of Parisian life 
with great fidelity, spirit, and neatness, Bost of all the qualities of the 
book is the true love of honour and goodness in both men and women 
which shines through it, and has inspired the writer with courage to 
depend on those virtues for the interest of a story which is pure and 
lofty from beginning to end, and has not a dull page in it. 


French Pictures in English Chalk. Second Series. By the Author 
of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. (Smith and Elder.)—It is urlike Mr. 
Grenville Murray to give a book of his so silly a title as thisone. What 
is there distinctive in “ English” chalk? The collection of stories 
with a purp»se, thus foolishly named is hardly worthy of the author. He 
has done a great deal of much better work, and also some not so good. 
The best story is that called “ Viviane,” which was dramatised and 
acted at a matinée, at the Olympic Theatre, during the season, this 
year, but without any remarkable effect ; and the most interesting bit 
of history introduced is that which describes the departure of the 
Empress Eugénie from the Tuileries. “ The Courtier of Misfortune ” is 
a fervent and devotedly loyal Bonapartist, and he risks his life, when 
all is over with the Emperor and his army, to carry a letter from her 
husband to the Empress, Here is a not ineffective passage; it succeeds 
the account of Courpreux’s brief audience of her Majesty :— 

“At this juncture, Prince Metternich and M. de Lesseps approached 

quickly. They spoke a few words, but their looks said more than they 
uttered. The Empress glanced towards the gardens, where the crowd 
had by this time become a host, whose shouts broke loud and impera- 
tively through the stillness of this room filled with expectant courtiers. 
Her lips quivered faintly for a single instant, and the pallor of her 
face deepened just enough to show that it was pain, not fear, she felt. 
Then she turned with queenly self-possession, and made to the loyal 
few who remained her grandest curtesy,—that of the State galas, now 
gone and forgotten, amidst other ruins. That was the signal that all 
was over. The Empire had fallen; the Empress retired, and the friends 
of the eleventh hour were free to go and see to themselves, their goods 
and chattels. They scampered down stairs, and the palace became a 
show to the rabble, who presently flooded in.” 
In time to come, when the Imperial tragedy of 1870 shall have faded 
into the distance, and shall be invested with the romance that has not yet 
touched it, ‘la révérence de I'Impératrice ” may take its place among 
the historic pictures that illustrate the troubled story of France, 
and the lives of those who in that fantastic and fierce country have 
been born to greatness, have achieved it, or have had it thrust upon 
them. 


My Mother’s Diamonds. By Maria J. Greer. (Griffith and Farran.) 
—Many people doubtless are amused by reading about the blunders 
and follies of the personages in a tale, though there are others, fool- 
ishly sensitive, it may be, who feel a certain painfulness in them, just 
as they do in witnessing such things in real life. However this may 
be, it is certainly a mistake to give us a monotonous succession of such 
things such as we find in the tale before us, “Fred” is uniformly mis- 
chievous, “‘ Merylle ” silly, “ Dick ” dirty and troublesome, and “‘ George” 
greedy. Nota gleam of light is permitted to vary this uniform dark- 
ness, nor, we may add, is the heroine and historian ever anything but 
conceited, self-conscious, and disagreeable. Every feeling of justice is 
outraged, and all belief in the moral government of the world shaken 
to its base, when this most silly and vexatious of young women is 
raised, so to speak, to the Walhalla of the good girls of religious fiction, 
and marries a clergyman of typical excellence. 


Between the Gates. By Benj. F. Taylor. (Chicago, Griggs and Co. ; 
London, Triibner and Co.)—Mr. Taylor describes California, but hardly 
makes us enjoy bis description as he might. It is in truth somewhat 
fatiguing. The magnitudes of the place seem to have affected him 
He cannot be content to tell us what he saw in ordinary language. 
Everything must rise, it would seem, to the dignity of the topic or 
depart from the usual so as to match the eccentricity of the subject. 
There is brilliancy in the writing, but it dazzles rather than charms. 
Altogether we should say that we have here a book of much ability 
somewhat spoilt, but not spoilt so badly that it cannot be read with 
at least occasional pleasure. 


Among the October magazines which reached us too late for notice 
in their usual place, are the Scottish Naturalist and the St. James's 
Magazine.—We have also received from the Society for Promoting 








nise in its personages genuine types of character. Of these personages, 
perhaps some of the less important are the most skilfully drawn. 
Nothing in the book is better than the picture of Margaret's shallow, | 
clever mother, with her art of sympathetic talk. The earlior scones 
please us better than the later. But this is so common a failing in 
stories of this kind, that we are inclined to attribute it not to any falling- | 
off in the writer’s power, but to the reluctance with which we leave the | 
scenes of childhood, with their sweet and tranquil impressions, for that 
which is more perplexed and disturbing. 


A Lost Battle. (David Douglas.)—This is a charming story, of a! 
sort which has come to be so old-fashioned, that it is very hard to find, 
in these days; like the Elzevir cookery-book and silver teapots before | 
the “crown” mark, only more interesting when it is found. The 
author has perfect taste, considerable invention, and extreme delicacy 


Christian Knowledge some Scripture Pictures, with texts and cards 
suitable for Christmas and New-Year’s greetings. They are beautifully 
printed in colours, and the designs in both are above the average of 
such things. 
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SiR, - 4 _ - 

MY et Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 

epee obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the = ction of Pain- 
that you In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 


“ 
iss Der Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
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*,* In use in most households throughout the 
AND SAUCES, miageem. 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
. Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 


T il E —The Times. 
An absolutely perfect lamp.’ ‘Field. “In the whole of Mr. Silber's inven- 
SILBER 


« Allows the most delicate shades of tions, there is noticeable a complete 
our to be Gainguished.” = attention to and adoption of natural 
Vorld. laws.” —British Medical Journal. 
Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, 
With the Improved Burners to jit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


Tae Sizer “ MrkATUS " BURNER:—“ By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.'— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.B.S.E., F.0.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 


LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


NE W TORI SC. 


THE SILBER 





THE 





PURE IRON and eee, 
F E R without ACID 


BR A V A | S 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth.” See the Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in — Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


uanahonn and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


T A T U LA 
™ ASTHMA, 


RONCHITIS, &c. 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to = it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl ...) communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
centtract from the Medical Times, January 12, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of 
urse it would be not thus singularly popular did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
8 the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHET MATISM, &c 
. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in ontaen A, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@GA, COLICS, &c. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” 
it Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies sach bottle. 


SOLE Manvract RER—J,. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 








DATURA 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation B 





on the 


9d. 4s 6d 











LIGHT. 


MAYFAIR, W. 


|} yt £7, POLYTECHNIC.— 
\& ZITELLA (the story of Cinderella in 1878), 
written by Tifkins Thudd, Esq.,and given by Mr. 
Seymour Smith.—PEKIN, and A VISIT to ICHANG 
(with beautifully painted photographs taken especially 
for this Lecture), by Mr. J. L. King.—The PARIS 
EXHIBITION, Illustrated by a large number of Dis- 
solving Views.—SCIENTIFIC VARIETY ENTER- 
TAINMENT, with Philosophical and Optical Experi- 
ments. — The MICROPHONE, TELEPHONE, and 
PHONOGRAPH, &c., by Mr. J. L. King. —CYPRUS, 
its History and Characteristics, by Mr. W. H. Golding. 
—Admission ls. Open 12 till 5and 7 till 10, Carriages 
at 5 and 10. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
4 largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 
| OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the ivdical 
profession in preference to French Brand {t is 
| supplied in casks and cases for home use aul expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
RY’ COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
superfluous oil. Sold in packets and tins 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
a is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the Inte rnational Jury of the Merits of 
FRY'S SHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
Ask for FRY's CELEBRATED CARACCAS COOOA, a 
choice preparation. 
| 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and 4s, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUOSS, and 
OONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8. 


5 i EY’S SAUCE.—CAU TION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, “ Eliz zabeth Lazenby.” 


) See eee, ABLE, VERY td ase ABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECT 
I AMP LOUG H’S PYRELIC SAL INE, 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
Sold by Chemi sts. 





| and Skin Diseases. 
vigorating to the constis ution. 


Ge -NTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
| Laundresses with the 

‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


| which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





| Pisuer's GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND, 


EWEL R OBBE R IES. —C aU BB'S 
e SAFES for JEWELS, spec ially fitted insi 
wood or velvet,and enclosed in wood cabine a 
seen at CHUBB and SON'S, 63 St James 8 Street, S.W,, 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, EO, 
CHUBB PATE be LOCKS for all Purposes. LIllus- 
trated Price Lists sent free 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 


—Sr._F HeL_p.—In sickness it was a momentous 
matter to find an easy, ready, and reliable remedy for 


BAG 












outward distiguration and inward disorder 
the in mable discovery of thes 
invali dl nee 1 now be at a loss for s 





ing cers, sores, tumours 
eye »ping Holloway’s medicine are very i 
printed directions for using them, wh 
attentively studied and immediately fo 
ipplication of his treatment. Soone 





and ever kindle inflammafory tend 1 the 
system 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A True Marriage. By Emily 


SPeNDER, Author of “ Restored,” &c. 3 vols. 


Michelle and Little Jack. By, 


FRANCES MARTIN. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, | 


&c. 38 vols. 


By 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” 


Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. 


Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 


Under Temptation. 


Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 


MoLesworTH, Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” 
&c. SECOND EpITION. 3 vols. 


The Bubble Reputation. 


KATHARINE KING, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


3 vols. 


A Broken Faith. By Iza Duffus IT 


&e, 3 vols. 
[October 25th. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” 





CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. 
Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo; price 4s, 


post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 

4 Scripture Doctrine of the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on recent 
Criticiems. By EDWARD WHiTe, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

“The best representation of the doctrine (of Con- 
ditional Immortality) isin a remarkable book called 
* Life in Christ.’ "—Zneyclopxdia Britannica, Vol. VIII. 
Article ‘‘ Eschatology.” 

“* An exceedingly able work.”—Professors BALFOUR, 
STEWART, and TAIT, in “ The Unseen Universe.” 


London: | ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E. 0. 


‘Cheep English J Edition, price 6d. 
YONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY : 


Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 
By W. F. Hu NTINGDON, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 
“Christian Believing and Living.” With a New 
Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 
Baldwin Brown. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, | 62 Paternoster Row, E C. 





Just. published, crown Svo, vellum, price 5s. 


= NDINES STURI; sive Eclogae 
y. ex Mureto, Buchanano, Aliisque Recentioris 
Aevi Poetis. 

Collegit atque Edidit Ropertvs B. KENNARD, M.A., 
E. Coll. Di Joh. Bapt., Oxon., Rector de Marnhull, 
Dorset. 


oss 
od 


Small crown 8vo, eep cloth, : 2s; “post, 2s 2d. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
AST ACT (the).—Funeral Rites of 
Nations and Individuals. 
WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 





JAMES PARKER and Co., Oxford; and London, 
Small crown 8vo, nom cloth, 2s; ay 2s 2d. 
K* monies of all Nations. 
L 


Strand. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 
NOT TIED (the).—Marriage Cere- 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
London: 
Cheapside. 





Price 5s, post free. 
RIVEN to ROME: a Novel. By 
WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 
“ Genuine humour pervades it.”— Westminster Gazette. 
‘*An amusing sketch.”—T7he Month. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | 
Garden, W. C. 





This day, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


QHORT LESSONS in C HRISTIAN | 
kK) THEOLOGY. Being Simple Readings from 


the Gospel according to St. John. By Mrs. STEWART 
HEADLAM. Suitable for use in Bible Classes, and for 
Family and Cottage Reading. 

Lo ado mm: WILLIAM POOLE, 124 Paternoster Row 
Bove venth h Edition, pest free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTH MA.—A Treatise 


on the only Successful Method of Curing this 





Disease. By Rozsert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.CS., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Street. 


XPERIMENTAL 
ING.—See the BUILDER « 

or by post, 44d), for View and Plans; 
Greek Church, San Francisco; View of Bastiat's 
Monument; Account of the Electric Light; Sanitary 
Science, by R. Rawlinson; 
Giorgione’s 400th Anniversary ; 





VILLA BUILD- 


Health of Potters; In 


Paris; The Social Science Congress; New Buildings ; 
Restoratiwns, &c.— 46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmen 


By the | 


By | 


f THIS WEEK (44, | 
View of New | 


Eddystone Lighthouse; | 


Now ready, in 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, 2s 6d 

NGLAND NOT DEAD! — TURK 

and BRITON.—SCENES of CUMBERLAND. 

| New Poems founded on Recent National Events, and 
the Artistic Rambles of the Author, JOHN M. 
DAGNALL. The work of a genius, spontaneous, pre- 

| eminently original, grand, and unique. 
_Epw ARD HOWELL, 26 Church Street, L iverpool. 


HE NEW COIN NAGE. 
| GRAHAM. Now ready, crown §8vo, 
| price 4s 6d. 

London: Crvii SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
| Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
| sellers. 


HE QU ARTERL Y REVIEW, 
} No, 292, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
JOHN DRYDEN. 
RISk OF THe MODERN BRITISH EMPIRE. 
ELEPHANT-CATCHING. 
PETRARCH. 
ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
M. THIERS: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKE. 
. Is THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT ? 
. THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By Henry 
cloth, 


~ | 8: 
=| 3 
3 | 
| 


MI DD OH COND ee 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 304, OCTOBER, was published on WED- 
NESDAY LAST. 


CONTENTS 
1. THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 
Low's HISTORY OF THE INDIAN NAVY 

. GARDINER’S GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE 
. WHO WROTE THE ANNALS OF TACITUS? 
. THE JEsuIT MARTYRS: CAMPION AND WALPOLE. 
. StR HENRY TAYLOR'S COLLECTED WORKS. 
3. CORRESPONDENCE OF M. DE BALZAC. 
. ENGLAND IN THE LEVANT. 

London: LONGMANS and Co 

Edinburgh: A. and Cc BLACK 


tor 


DES Or he SO 


_ 
; edie OCTOBER, 1878, price 6s 
ed CHURCH QU ART ERLY 
REVIEW. 

CONTENTS. 
. FcRTHER EVIDENCE ON THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 
THE HISTORY AND DOCTRINES OF IRVINGISM. 
Mr. BROWNING'S POEMS. 
LeckKY’'s HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CREEDS AND THEORIES OF DEVELOPMENT. 
5. THE EARLY CELTIC CHURCH. 
. CYPRUS 
LANCASHIRE AND THE COTTON STRIKE 
SHORT NOTICES. 
SPOTTISWOODE and Co., New Street Square, London, 
0. 


Or me CD RD 





eID 


SHE EXP OsI TOR isa a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


[UFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


INAHAN’S 
K 





I | WHISKY. 
4id 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious. and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—*The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 








20 GREAT TITCHFIEL D STREET, Ww. 


i. S TRANSPARENT so AP.- — 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin. Sold by all Chemists, and by 
_PE ARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


| pears TRA NSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for | 


Shaving. Refined, free from excess of | 
alkali and from artificial colouring, 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
| most healthful in use; its great durability | 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, childrev, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may | 

be safely used where no other Soap is | 
admirsible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
| the valued recommendations of many 
| eminent medical practitioners. Sold by all 


| 
tie | — 


Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell 
Street, London. 





deli- | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world 
IQ? 
EPPS 





~ 


be COCOA. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF Taz THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSOn's 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE 
AND THE 
FAMILY TABLE, 
JOHN GOSNELL & (CO) 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Ey 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 


SICK-ROOM, 


quisite 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, wil) 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 


ee CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
876. JURORS’ AWARD 


FINE i, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
___ MORRISON'S ISL AND, CORK. 


~ MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


“ VERY 








PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 


PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 

PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 63 6d per 
Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 

LONDON. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


, WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET mmabdeg Thx TO THE "ROYAL 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MgvALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. _ 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
whieh are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
| and PERERINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 

their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which signature is placed on every bottle of 

ORCESTERSHIRKE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 080888 
and BLACKWELL, London; 





and Export Oilmen geuer- 


| ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. seats aS aees: 
| In conse< >que nce of the disturbed state 
ILLS’ of the retail Tobacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the duty, W. 


. WILLS have in- 
troduced “ Honey C * 
Shag Tobacco, 2 


‘HONEY 
} a 
ounce packets at 4d, and half ST 9 
| ounce packets at 2d, which CUT. - 
they recommend as the best possible value at the prises 
| May be had of al! the principal Tobacconists. 
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To-day, October 19th, 1878, is published, CHATTO & WINDUS'S NEW poorn. 
A SUPPLEMENT TO “ THE ECONOMIST,” enemas 


7 rts of the Joint-Stock Banks of the United Kingdom, similar to that published on the 
Containing the Reports 0 20th of October, 1877. 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The Price of “ The ECONOMIST " to-day, October 19th, is 1s 4d; by post, 1s 44d. LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE 
Orrice—340 STRAND, W.C. PAINTED 


Demy &vo, cloth, with Map, 9s. By JAMES PAY N, 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN AMERICA. AUTHOR OF “By Proxy,” &c. 


MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 








A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 


Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely illustrated, 
10s 6d. 


[vert week. | PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
> a oe a P . oP NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHERINE 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. S. Macquorp. With numerous Illustrations by 
THOMAS MacQuolp. 


From August 7th to November 17th, 1877. 
By H. HUSSEY VIVIAN, M.P., F.GS. 








*) v *o ¥ - " — ” eee 
Next week, crown Svo, 7s. Mr. PROCTOR'S Ot of POPULAR 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS OF MODERN |,,;, ASANT WAYS in SCIENCE, By 
POETRY. Riu HARD A Procror. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


By J. B. SELKIRK. LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 
ag nen | ctaey ? —— and Lectures. 

; .e ~ - : By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D.; Lecturer on Zool 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh 


Medical School. 








Just published, price 4s 64.—To be had of all Booksellers. ~ REMINISCENCES of the WAR in TURKEY. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
PLEVNA, the SULTAN, and the 








(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) | PORTE. By J. DREW Gay. 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. “We can ay ye this book to those 
‘ who desire to know Turkey as she is."—Morni 
By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. Advertiser. : sisson 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Piace, London. ss § wole, crown 8vo, at every Library. 


—— |OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 


DERWENT. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LISGRAR YY.) sew sae ae Se 


to rush eagerly to their libraries for the volumes,”"— 








- The Week. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. Dr. BOGLESTON'S NEW STORY. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
|ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 

A NEW and COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY) «A remarkable novel,—so remarkable that you feet 


> sass — ° a ae P : 4 . | bound, having once begun its perusal, to floish the 
CIRCULAR, containing the leading Books of General Interest of the Past and Present Seasons, two volames at & cltting, and inclined to dip inte thems 


is NOW READY for delivery, and will be forwarded postage free on application. | at odd moments afterwards, and roll passages as sweet 
° = s | morsels under your tongue."—Spectator. 


ANEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of SURPLUS ——_—_—_——_—___—— 
a Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


COPIES of RECENT BOOKS, withdrawn from the Library for Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices,is also NOW READY. This Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection of Popular | me LIFE of EDGAR ALLAN POE. 














Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class | “Several wholly exceptional reasons demand for Mr. 
° ° ° ° ’ ° - | our > " 
of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Gill's memoir of Poe whatever assistance the English 


| Press can render in bringing it to the knowledge, and 
Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. | inviting for it the attention, of the public.”—Standard. 





| none 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4s 6d. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the | The PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY ; 


least possible delay, from or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. By 


THOMAS KENTISH. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 





This will be found to be a scientific and most com- 
prebensive work on the subject treated of ; it is illus- 
trated with nearly 200 Diagrams, and contains a selec- 
tion of 280 recipes, embracing every variety and the 

| richest colours, the manufacture of tools, the projec- 
~ _ | tion of balloons, and a new and expeditious method 


« ion of a splendid d perf 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. | Sithertd the dealdoratum but now ths easy acquial 





And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


hitherto the desideratum, but now the easy acquisi- 
tion of the amateur. 


CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
—— ~ —_—— —__—— . with Illustrations, 15s. 

The LIFE of the GREEKS and 

EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. | ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments. 

By Ernst Guut and W. Koner. Translated 

from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 


FREDERICK EDWAR DS & SON | Francis HvugrFrer. With 545 Illustrations. 


Bog to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 

CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, | TaE 

STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from | NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
the regular cash prices. | For OCTOBER. 











They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the CONTENTS. 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at | 1. THe GOSPEL ACCORDING TO WALT WHITMAN. By 
Oash Prices as heretofore. R. L. Stevenson. 


Tae New BuLearia. By F. D. Millet, late War 
Correspondent of the Daily News. 
. Martin Luter. By H. Hayman, D.D. 
Ovr Proressor; A STory. By E. Lynn Linton. 
. SA ~ ware y TING . THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By Andrew Lang. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. }. Tue Caucus Sy8TEM AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


W R I G H T’sS Cc Oo A a - T A R _ Oo A P. | 7. saad os’ ene. By H. Sutherland 





49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








oy me oo 


Edwards. 
8. THE VERNACULAR Press OF INDIA AND THE 
AFGHAN Crisis. By an Indian Editor. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
9. A History OF ITALIAN FOLKSONG. By T. Adolphus 


cae salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of . Somes ad Trollope 
TIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. ates ag . . ? ’ 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Wooiside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading | 10. CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM 
Members of the Profession. opener . w 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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10 Sournampton STREET, StRaND, October 19th, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & COs 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THENEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 
9 . 
LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, 
Author of “ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Spectator (September 7th) says :—“ Miss Walker's novel will be found 
well worth reading by all who can enjoy picturesque description and good, incisive 
delineation of character.” 

John Bull (September 14th) says :—‘‘ It is a long while since we have read a 
prettier story than * Lady's Holm.’ It has a charm of its own, which pervades it 
from the first page to the last, and makes it quite a matter of regret when that last 
page is reached...... We cordially recommend the book, which will be found 
thoroughly readable.” 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 


8 vols., 31s 6d. 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Laindon 


Hii. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


EYES SO BLUE. By Agnes Law. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 


WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


GEORGE HERN: a Novel. By Henry 


BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 
The GARDEN at MONKHOLME. By 


ANNIE ARMITT. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


A TANTALUS CUP. By Mrs. Harry 


BBSNNETT-EDWARDS. 3 vols., 31s 6d [This day. 





Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


In the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love- 


Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crown 
8vo, 7s 6d. 

The Athenseum says :—‘‘ A charming little romance...... It is treated so deli- 
cately and simply, and is so free from vulgarity and bold common-place, that it 
interests the reader from beginning to end.’ 

The Spectator says:—* A very pretty story......Agnes is a very finely drawn 
character.” 

John Bull says:—“ A very pretty story...... The book is thoroughly interesting, 
and there is not a dull page from beginning to end...... The last chapters are very 
touching, and the conclusion reminds us strongly of ‘ Villette’.,....We hope the 
book will find many readers.” 


The GREGORS: aCornish Story. By Jane 


H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The Scotsman says:— The story is emphatically original and genuinely 
interesting.” 

John Bull (September 7th) says:—* A really interesting and attractive story.” 

The Spectator (September 14th) says:—‘‘ We do not remember to have seen 
Miss Spettigue’s name before. Her book has, in any case, much merit. If itisa 
first effort, it shows no common promise. Itisa well and vigorously drawn picture 
of life among a people whose peculiarities had not been smoothed away by 
civilisation. Not a few touches remind us of the pen of George Eliot, the master 
of whom all writers of this kind of fiction may be content to be considered 
disciples,,.... We can recommend ‘ The Gregors ’ as a well-written and interesting 
tale.” 

The Graphic (September 14th) says:—‘‘ The story is told with considerable 
force and spirit, and its rough and homely dramatis persone are decidedly life-like 
figures.,....Altogether, it is a very creditable performance.” 


The HOUSE of ACHENDAROCH: an Old 


Maid’s Love-Story. By M. Emmy CAMERON. Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 
[Just ready: 


At the ELEVENTH HOUR: a Novel. By 


AUSTYN GRAHAM. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


London ; SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


NEW SERIAL WORK. 


Part L., ready October 25, price 7d (including a Steel E i 
; . Liverpool). ans Frontispiece of 


OUR OWN COUNTRY: an Illustrated 


Geographical and Historical Description of the Chief Plac 
Great Britain. ef Places of Int 


Natural Scenery; Great Commercial Cities; Ancient © 
#3 A a peel. ole astles 
Manor Houses; Primeval Antiquities, like Stonehenge; the Old Haney and 
Country, like the Cinque Ports, Plymouth or Portsmouth - Battle ‘an of ti 
Towton or Edgehill; Cathedrals and Great Churches; these are ; elds, like 
principal subjects to be described in “ Our Own Country.” —Ertract front the 
” - - is Dect, 
Prospectuses at all Booksellers, pectus, 


erest in 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; and all Booksellers. 





NEW POEMS by JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
—— of FAR-AWAY LANDS. By Joaquiy MILER 
K — eis 
N By the same Author, uniform, price 10s 6d. 

SONGS of the SIERRAS and SONGS of the SUN y 

Revised Edition, in One Volume. NLAN DS. 
London : LONGMANS and Co 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1879, now ready.—Year of 

_4 Troubles—Voice of the Stars—Weather Predictions, Hieroglyphic 0 

Zadkiel foretold War in Turkey, Yellow-fever in America, Troubles in India, &e, 

Circulation over 100,000. Price 6d. &e. 
London: Cousins and Co., 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C 


[EBENHAM and FREEBODY.—NEW FASHION BOOK 








NEW FASHION BOOK.—The 18th Number will be read 
1 early in October, with descriptive Articles and [Illustrations of the later 
and most approved Novelties in Costumes, Millinery, Mantles, Ball Dresses — 
Boys’ and Girls’ Dresses. The information is drawn from the best sources, oa 
no pains have been spared to obtain the models best adapted to the Eng lish 
taste. The articles illustrated are briefly described, and the price juoted 20 ‘the 
ladies unable to visit town can “ shop at home ne ee 





rPHE NEW FASHION BOOK, post free for 12 Stampr— 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street 


London, W. 
Pee LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London 
Founded 1841. : 
PATRON—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. f 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 








B EDSTEADS, 
> BRED ING, 
] EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL and SON 195, 196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
Au ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagont, or at the Office, 








1 Wellington Street, Strand. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES QUPPEN. Pd bt bib. 


A ny 


ESTABLISHED D E A N 9 S 
A 4 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel t0 
A.D. 1700. any part of the kingdom, free of « xpense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
iug require the immediate execution of mourning 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 9/8 Foduity, ive tN with them Dresses and Mil- 


TABLE KNIVES, lvory, per doz, from 19s to 55s. 








PaPpieR-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, p6s, 95s. 





linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 














ELECTRO FORKS—Table, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 66s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 73 to £24. ~ . ‘ed in plain figures, and 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS peg Pgeeaccetgee. none diag Aarne sgh apie! ys 
Dish COVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. at the same price as If purchased ef the tar 

2 General Mourning in Regent Street 
FENDERS—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. Reasonable estimates als x0 for household moura- 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. CLocKS—English, French, and American. ing at a great saving to large or small families. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. JAY'S 
BaTHus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Lron, The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. CorNIcES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. ee ry 
SToves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &. lrooLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Housebuld, Youths’, & YAFE LY for STREET DOO RS. 
GASELIERS—2 light, 178; 3-do., 508; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. s —CHUBB'S PATENT LATCHES, with small and 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HoT-WATER FI?tTINGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &. neat keys. Patent Fire and Tuief-Resisting Safes, all 


sh and Deed Boxes. Price list sent freé— 


sizes. ¢ 





68a s 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. cuvss and s N, 128 Queen Vict ri Street St. 


Ps I's, E 
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mR. MURRAY’S LIST. CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





TERLY REVIEW, W. No. 292.—Contents : ; : 
si — Dryden. —2. Riso of the Modern British Empire. —3. Elephant. Qn FOOT in SPAIN. By Major Camp ION, 


Petrarch.—5. Ancient Cyprus.—6. M. Thiers: his Life and Auther of 


_ er ‘ — The Lancashire Cotton Strike —8. Is the Church of England “On the Frontier.” With Illustrations, demy 8vo. [Next week. 
eevee —9, The Revival of Turkey. 


y ’ 
OPLE of TURKEY: Twenty Years INTURES P 

The re” ong the Greeks, Albanians, Turks, Armenians, and Bulgarians. SHOOTIN \G ADV E NTL RE S, Cz AN INE E L ORE, 

on CONSU L's WIFE. Edited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, and SEA-FISHING TRIPS. By“ W ILDFOWLER,’ “SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large 

hg crown 8vo. [This day. 


The SPE: AKER’S COMMENTARY on the tea 
NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by F. C. CooK, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of Sir GEORGE BIDDLE- 





I. Medium 8vo, 18s COMBE, C.B., Captain R.N. With a Portrait and Obituary Notic f 
ConTENTS: Introduction : Archbishop of York.—St, Matthew : Dean Mansel crown 8vo, 8s. ; : ae 
and Editor.—St. Mark: The Editor.—St. Luke: Bishop of St. David's and = 





Editor. 
OLD ENGLISH, PLATE: | Beclesiastical PRINCE BISMARCK’S LETTERS. — Trans- 
rative, and Domestic: its Makersand Marks. With Improved Tables of lated by Fitz. Maxse. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
Date I By Witrrup J. Oripps, M.A. With 70 Illustrations. 





- D at e Letters 
Medium 8 is | 
4 os ‘ sO TT “~ 4) 2 4 >N y 4 y / ly f >a, 9 7 

pIscot ERIES and RESEARCHES at/HIBERNIA \ ENAT ICA. »y M. O'Connor 

N | Morris, Author of “ Triviata.” With Portraits of the Marchioness of Water- 
ford, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Lady Randolph Churchill, Hon. Mrs. 
Malone, Miss Persse (of Moyode Castle), Mrs. Stewart Duckett, and Miss Myra 
Watson. Large crown 8vo, 18s. 


MYCEN and TIRYNS. By Dr. SCHLIEMANN. With Preface by the Right 
Hon. W.E. GLADSTONE. With 500 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 50s. 


| 


The TEMP LES of the JEWS, and the other | 


ILD DINGS in the HARAM AREA, at JERUSALEM, By James Fear- [ . _ —er wwe 
BU iS Wit th Plates and Woodcuts. 4to, 42s. CHARLES DICKENS. 





In NOVEMBER will be issued, Vol. I. of 


~ ‘ ao rs y a] SATO 
RESEAR( HES and EXCAVATIONS §sat APTT em ” 
: CYPRUS DURING TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE. By General Di Cesnoua, Th 1c POI [ LAR LI BRARY EDITION of the 
With 400 Llustration Medium 8vo, 50s. WORKS of ¢ HARLES DICKENS. This Edition will be printed on good 
- ' | pa ed sone a that have ps me ee pooper pd 
a Py A: Y . N rinted ¢ late Paper. tach volume will consist < yout 450 pages of Letter- 
The FRE E DOM of SCII a INCE in the MODERN loua ond 16 Full-page iesetions.  Eaam euwe fee, gules Oo ‘6a oa 
STATE. Rn. Pr ofe ast a Vircnow. Translated from the German, with the | Volume. 


Author n¢ ynd Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 





SCEPTICISM in GEOLOGY. and the! ANTHONY TROLLOPE 





” F al r WhO 
REASONS FOR IT. An Assemblage of Facts from Nature one Sg CHR ON Ic LES of B ARSE I SHIRE. SSIs. 
Invalidate ane 1 Re 7 a ™ ory of “ Causes now in Action By VERIFI "| CHAPMAN and HALL beg to announce the Re pee ation in Monthly 
Second Edition. Fost Svo, Os. Volumes, and under the above name, of the Six following Novels by Mr. 


- ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
and TIMES o i. With some| 
LIFE and TH aE of TITIAN. ecwrde Be ),|The WARDEN and BARCHESTER TOWERS. 2 vols. 


A.C ov rand G. B.CAVALCASELLE. With Portrait and Lllustrations. 2 vols 
Bro, 428 | Dr. THORNE 


JOURNAL of ADVENTURES in EXPLOR- | FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 1 vol. 
ING M4 AKE NYASSA, and Establishing the Missionary Settlement of Living- | The LAST CHRONICLES of BARSET. 9 vols. 


stonia. By E. D. YounG, R.N. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


1 vol. 


| 
| Each Volume will contain a Frontispiece, and will be handsomely printed on 


LIFE of a S( \OTCH N ATURALIS i‘ ( = HOM. AS | large crown 8vo paper. The First Volume will be ready in OCTOBER, price 6s. 
EDWARD, Shoemaker, of Banff). By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of * Se!f-Help,” 
&c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Th FIEI D P \THS wad GREEN I ANES of NEW NOVEL by the Honourable Mrs. CRADOCK. 
ec Mier J ‘ é PIV, fha » | ro = 
SURREY and SUSSEX. By Lovis J. JENNINGS. Shenieaiions, ioioen JOHN SM ITH. By the Honble. Mrs. CRADOCK. 
10s 6d 


2 vols. [Next week. 





ANNALS of WINCHCOMBE and SUDELEY. NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FASHION and PASSION,” &c., &c. 


By EuMA DENT. With 120 Portraits, Plates, and Woodcuts. 4to, 42s 5 

‘ ead = ; A SECRET MARRIAGE and its CON- 

SELEC TIC )N » from the TALMU D ; illus- SEQUENOES. By the Author of « Fashion and Passion,” “ Who is She?" &c. 
toting the Teaching of the Bible. With an Introduction. By Rev. Dr. 3 vols. [This day. 

BARCLAY. Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


MY B( /YHOOD : a Story-Book of Country erin trcilipa line nthe 9 
Life and Adventures for Boys. By H. A jane, CE. Wih 2» uns» | CECIL CROFTON’S REPENTANCE. By 








Sa, PEN Ore, Se. VERE GREY. 2 vols. 
-PIONEE R ING in SOUTH BRAZIL: Three 
Years of Forest and Prairie Life in the Province of Parand. By T. Brae NEW NOVEL by COURTENEY GRANT. 


Wi 





, I R.G S. With Illus ions, 2 vols, post 8vo, 24s. 1 1 
Sipser ct _ ,_, | LAND AHEAD. By Courtenry Grant, Author 
M: \STER S in ENG # ISH THE OLOG , T he of ** Little Lady Lorraine,” ‘Our Next Neighbour," &c. 3 vols. 
King’s College Lectures, 1877. With an Introduction by ALFRED BARRY, 
D.D Prit cipal Po st 8vo, hy 6d. 
\ ‘ KT ‘ NOVEL by J. C. SCOTT 
CLASSIC PREACHERS of the ENGLISH - sineenene 
OHURCH *, he St. James's Lectures, 1877. With Introduction by J. E. A RTHU R JESSIESON. "By JOSEPH Craw- 


KEMPE, » Rector. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. FORD Scorr. 2 vols. 








Th C OU N’ , + ay " » - 
: NTRY of the MOORS. | A Journey/nHOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS:— 


With ( ngs Svo, 12s . ~ 
E hings. Crown 8vo, 1 LIBRARY EDITION. Handsomely printed, ia 34 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £15 


A M. AN U AL of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, CHEAP and UNIFORM EDITION. In 38 vols. crown vo, cloth, 47 Se. 


Officers of the Navy and Mercantile Marine, Shipowners, Ship- 








mm, end Tachtemen. Sy W. Oi. Wants. With 590 Simteatens. Sve, St PEOPLE'S EDITION. In 37 vols. small crown 8vo, price 28. each yol. bound 


Hz AN DB ' A VK for TURKEY Y in ASL \. in cloth ; or in sets of 37 vols., in 18, cloth gilt, for £3 l4s 


INSTANTINOPLE, CYPRUS, RHODES, SMYRNA, EPHESUS, and the 
R Ores to PERSIA, BAGDAD, MOOSOOL, &c. ‘New Edition, Maps 


mae CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS:— 
H. AN ! B ( A K fe or ALGERIA, TUN IS, CA R- The ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. Complete in 30 vols. demy 8vo 


THAGE, CONSTANTINE, ORAN, &c. New Edition, Maps. Post 8vo | 108 each, or Sets £15. 


H. AN DB MOK for ENGLAND and WALES. The “CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” In 21 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, with 


ions, £3 9s 6d. 
ally arranged. Ons Volume, Map. Post 8vo, 10s. Illustrations, £3 9s 6¢ 














JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS JUST OUT AND FORTHCOMING. 


1 vol. post 8vo, pp. 400, cloth, 10s 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REFORMATION. By the Rev. Freperick Guorcg Lp 


D.O.L., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, &c. [Next week ') 
These Historical Sketches of the Reformation mainly have reference to the reign of King Henry the Eighth. Among other subjects treated of ‘ 
Life of Cromwell, Ear! of Essex; the Pilgrimage of Grace; the Destruction of the Shrine of St. Thomas & Beckett; the Murder of the Abbot of Gua’ 
bury; and the Desolation of Sion House. Isleworth, &c. - In writing these Dr. Lee has had the opportunity of consulting several inaportant unpubli _ 
MSS. in private hands, both at home and abroad, as well as the recently-arranged English Public Records. ished 








1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 16s. 


The COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS of the SEA; or, Marine Contributions to Industry and Ay 

By P. L. Stmmonps, Author of “ The Commercial Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” (Just ou, ” 
Crown 8ve, cloth, 2s 6d. 

A GLOSSARY of BIOLOGICAL, ANATOMICAL, and PHYSIOLOGICAL TERMS, for 


Teachers and Students in Schools and Classes connected with the Science and Art Department, and other Examining Bodies. By Taomas Dunman, Physiolo 
Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution and the Working-Men’'s College. [Just ~ 


Crown $yo, with 6 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
TALKS about PLANTS; or, Early Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. Lanxester, Author of “ Wyjg 
Flowers Worth Notice,” “ A Plain and Easy Account of British Fetns,” and of the Popular Portion of Sowerby's “ English Botany.’ [Just out, 
4 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Plans of Battles, cloth, 16s. 
MEMORABLE BATTLES in ENGLISH HISTORY ; with the Military Lives of the Command 
ers, 
By W.H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. New and thoroughly Revised Edition. [Next week, 
Crown 8vo, with 16 Illustrations by Walter W. May, 9s. 
OCEAN and HER RULERS: a Narrative of the Nations which have from the Earliest Aves 
held Dominion over the Sea; comprising a Brief History of Navigation from the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By ALFRED Exwes, } ew, 


Enlarged, and thoroughly Revised Edition. (Aecently published, 
° : on : Cloth elegant, 10s 6d. . — 


CHILD LIFE in JAPAN and JAPANESE CHILD-STORIES. sy M. Cuarriin Ayrton 


(Bachelier-es-Lettres, et Bachelier-ts-Sciences, Paris, Civis Academie Edinensis, and Eltve de la faculté de médicine de Paris). Crown 4to, with 7 Full-page 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved by Japanese Artists, and many other smaller ones. [Shortly. 


A New Novel, in Two Volumes. 
The SECRET of the SANDS; or, the ‘ Water-Lily’ and her Crew: a Nautical Novel, By 
HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt tops, 12s. (Shortly: 
New Uniform Series of Novels, each in One Volume, price Five Shillings. 


MY MOTHER’S DIAMONDS: a Domestic Story for Daughters at Home. By Maria J, 


GREER. With Frontispiece by A. Ludovici. [Just out. 
LEFT ALONE; or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. By Francis Carr, Author of “Not 

Lancelot, nor Another.” (Just out, 
“BONNIE LESLEY”: a Novelette, in One Volume. By Mrs. Herserr Marri, Author of 

“Cast Adrift.” With Frontispiece by Miss C. Paterson. [Recently published, 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Kingston’s New Book for Boys is Now Ready. 


The RIVAL CRUSOES. By W. H. G. Kiyesron. Small crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations by 


Walter William May, 58; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 





New Uniform Series of Five-Shilling Volumes Just Out. 


The DAY of WONDERS: a Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By M. Suttivan. Square crown 


8vo, with 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne, gilt edges. 


HARTY the WANDERER; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale. By Farrizich Owen, Author of 


“ Ritter Bell,” “ Steyne’s Grief,” &c. Square crown 8vo, with 28 Illustrations by John Proctor, gilt edges. 


A WAYSIDE POSY. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lastacus, Author of “Starlight Stories,” 
Square crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations by A. H. Collins, gilt edges. 
New Book by Ascott R. Hope just Published. 
“BUTTONS :” the Narrative of the Trials and Travels of a Young Gentleman. By Ascorr R, 


Hops, Author of ‘' The Pampas," “ My Schoolboy Friends,” &c. Super-royal 16mo, price 4s 6d. 








The NEW GIRL; or, the Rivals: a Tale of School Life. | New Eighteenpenny Books for Children. 
Bro llutrated by Allo i. Duwson, price Se 64; git edges, "| AUNT ANNETTE’S STORIES to ADA. By Axwerts A. 
QUEEN DORA: the Life and Lessons of a Little Girl. By} Murry 7" mo with Illustrations by Louise Corbaux ar” 


KATHLEEN KNOX, Author of “ Seven Birthdays,’ &c. Small crown 8vo, with | 
10 Illustrations by C. Paterson, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. - - 
. . se - | TWELVE STORIES of the SAYINGS and DOINGS of 
CASTLES and their HEROES. By Barsara Hurron. New ANIMALS. By Mrs. R.Lgg, Author of “The African Wanderers.” Sixth 

and Cheaper Edition. Illustrated by Georgina Bowers, 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition. Royal 16mo, with Lilustrations by J. 


WANDERING BLINDFOLD; or,a Boy’s Troubles. By Mary) “4% 


ALBERT, Author of “ Holland and her Heroes,” &c. Illustrated by Alfred y r 
Sohmeon, 90 64. 7 “ LIVE TOYS; or, Anecdotes of our Four-Legged and other 
- - — - - Pets. By Emma DAVBNPORT, Author of “ Our Birthdays.” New and Cheaper? 
EVERY INCH a KING ; Or, the Story of Rex and his Friends. Edition. Fifth Thousand. Royal 16mo, illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
By Mrs. J. WORTHINGTON BLISS. Super-royal l6mo. Illustrated by Harrison 
feir, 2s 6d. } 
LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my Little Friends. By 
ye 4 - . ; 9 . 
FAIRY TALES. Published by command of her bright EMILIA MARRYAT (Daughter of the late Captain Marryat), Author of “ Harry 
Dazzlingness Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a SOLDIER of the QUEEN. at School,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Sixth Thousand. Royal 16mo, 
Post 4to, profusely Illustrated. [Shortly. illustrated by John Absolon. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUES of Messrs. GRIFFITH and FARRAN’S PUBLICATIONS, comprising New and 
Standard Books, Devotional and Religious Works, Educational Literature, and Books for the Young, at all prices, from Stxpence to 9 
Shillings, may be had on application. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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Lonpon: Printed by Jonn CAMPBBLL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SproraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 19, 1878 
























































